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“Beginning at Jerusalem!” Beginning in the Christian 
family and in the Christian church itself, let us give our boys 
and girls so joyous and satisfying an experience of the mean- 
ing of love that they will increasingly understand how to 
share with the mature members of the fellowship in the 
work of remaking the world to conform to the ideal of Jesus. 
Having this experience, in the years ahead they can go far 
beyond the achievements of those who now lead them. 


“Each of Us, All of Us, 
and Yet— 


HE following description of a folk dance has come to 
a from somewhere. Its source is unknown. Yet it con- 
tains such an insight into universal life that we set it down 
here. We have added the italics for our own purpose. 

“, . and I became, for a few short hours, a laughing, 
brown-throated peasant girl, and the walls around me van- 
ished away. In their place rose the green of midsummer 
foliage, for we were in a golden meadow, where the cloud- 
shadows raced each other to the eastern hills. The turf was 
springy underfoot, and the grasses and flowers crushed by 
our feet offered their sacrifice of incense. As we danced, we 
felt the sun and the wind and the earth, and knew again that 
life was good. No one was anxious, and our worries were 
tossed away as we crossed and recrossed, turned and whirled, 
caught a new partner, and laughingly left him for yet an- 


Winter 


A Meditation 


HE ground is frozen, dead. 

But nurtured and protected within it are the 
seeds of summer's beauty and bounty. 

The snow is cold, burdensome. 

Yet in its moisture there bloom the harvests 
that will feed the world. 

The heavy hand of Winter has been smiting 
Life everywhere, ruthlessly destroying all glad 
and growing things. 

Still, deep within the Soil, in the fibers of trees, 
in the veins of sleeping beasts, the forces of Na- 
ture are waiting, and shaping themselves, and 
nurturing their powers—for another wild riot of 
Life and Glory in the Spring. 

So, in Pain, the fibers of the soul are shaped 
for tomorrow’s task. 

In Defeat, the mind stores up the insights and 
the resolution for Success. 

Through our vast Social Sins a few men win 
the flaming courage to transform the world. 

In-W aiting is forged the Capacity to Enjoy. 

But these transformations belong alone to him 
in whom God has engendered a capacity for 
growth akin to the working of his seasonal will 
in Nature. 


—P. R. H. 


other. For we were no longer separate individuals, each 
with his dignity, his poise, his aloofness to maintain, bur 
parts of a living, changing Whole, which was each of us, 
all of us, and yet something more. Suddenly I knew that 
this was the World: each of us, all of us, and yet something 
more. 

“And I cried out in my heart that Life would catch me in- 
to its rhythm of years and its harmony of purpose... .” 

Anything that can teach such a profound truth as this 
has its own place in Life. To learn that Life is “each of us, 
all of us, and yet something more” is to get close to the 
eternal heart of things. To seek to be drawn by Life into 
“its rhythm of years and its harmony of purpose” is to go 
a long way into the mystery of great living. 


Leaves from a Teacher's Notebook 


Aces man hitch-hiking across the country looking for 
work found a temporary job at a filling station in a 
small Illinois town. The first Sunday there he sought out 
a church at Sunday school time. He was confronted by a 
distressed superintendent who asked him whether he would 
teach a class——a class of intermediate girls meeting in a 
kitchen. Months passed and the young man continued to 
teach the class. Then a training school was planned for the 
community and he enrolled. Early in the school he earnestly 
requested the help of his teacher (a member of the Board of 
Editors of the Journal) and asked for criticism of the de- 
tailed outlines of his lessons for months past. As the instruc- 
tor turned through the notebook, she was amazed to find 
such comments as the following appended to each lesson 
plan. 


“What is wrong with my teaching? How can I change my 
system so as not to be told frankly that my teaching is uninter- 
esting? Have I spent too much time on ‘lessons’ and not enough 
on pupils? (He had studied the introduction to his quarterly!) 
For a few months, try studying the lesson for the good it does 
me and try to find the ideal that it is trying to present and then 
work that ideal into an informal period of talking with not to 
my pupils. Never will I be content just to take up time for 
thirty minutes on Sunday!” 

“Present plan is slightly better than first method, but still 
I am not succeeding. They won’t come unless bought, and I 
can’t afford to be giving prizes all the-time. Anyway I wonder 
if a prize is worth while if, by their actions, they say that the 
prize is all they are after.” 

“Am becoming convinced that it is almost unchristian to put 
unqualified persons in charge of a class. Perhaps I would be 
doing what is best if I gave up the class. But I don’t know 
anyone much better qualified than I who could take them. Will 
let someone else have them when I feel sure that he is able 
to do them more good than I, but I won’t give them to another 
amateur.” 


“Discussions are better, but they won’t study the lesson. My - 


fault—no incentive.” : 

“A training school is coming soon. It is supposed to work 
wonders. I’ll give it a try. Maybe I can learn what is wrong. If 
not—Bang! I quit!” 

“Have read the textbook. Nice piece of work! Now all I 
have to do is to build a thirteen-room church to practice it in! 
What I want is something I can use on the same table with a 
gas plate and along the edge of a serving table! Oh, well— 
school starts Monday. Miss is supposed to be the 
cure all! I’d better get a big dose, too, for it’s kill or cure 
with me.” 


What well-trained, experienced teacher takes his task any 
more seriously than this earnest youth struggling to become 
a teacher of religion? 
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Even Jos’s THREE “ComMFoRTING” FRIENDS ATTEST THE EASTER Hope 


Job: The Suffering Seer 


By Frank S. Meap* 


have called him. “Poor as Job’s turkey” is half un- 

holy jest, half holy truth. There is no end to his 
poorness, no measuring it, no comparing it, for in contrast 
with him the lowliest modern pauper in his lowliest mod- 
ern tenement or steppe hut is a king in a house of gold. 

But why must we remember him as only poor? To do 
that is to insult his memory, as we insult Jonah’s when we 
remember only the whale. This Job, if we but know it, was 
richer than most of us shall ever be. For there is one poverty 
of the body, and another poverty of the soul. Job had the 
first, but not the latter. Like Penniless Jesus, he was pover- 
ty’s child, yet the centuries have not been able to exhaust 
his unsearchable riches of soul. He was rich in the only 
riches that matter, and he has made us all rich with his two 
great challenges, his two great messages. Out of his physical 
pain came the questions, ““Why do the righteous suffer?” 
and “If a man die, shall he live again?” And out of his un- 
conquerable soul came the most triumphant victory-cry in 
Holy Writ: “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 
... 1 know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

The whole story of the book of Job is a study in the 
lights and shadows of life, a discussion of the problems and 
relations of providence and pain. Job was once rich, blest 
with houses, sons, daughters, herd on herd of camel and 
sheep; in a trice, it was all gone, and Job was covered with 
boils from head to heels, making his bed in ashes and cursing 
the day he was born. Why? What had Job done? He was 
no rake, no sinner. Job had been good, God-fearing, 
righteous. Why must such righteous suffer? Why do babies 
die, when God might keep them alive? Why was Lincoln 
shot and carpetbaggers allowed to live? Why are able min- 
isters, doctors, humanitarians taken in the prime of life while 
thieves, murderers, destroyers are spared to a ripe old age? 
Why do the righteous suffer? Why, why, why? 

It is all well discussed in the book of Job, but you’ll find 
no happy, easy answer to it there, however you look. Js there 


Pp RINCE of all paupers is Job. “Poor Job,” the ages 


* Bloomfield, New Jersey. Editorial staff member of the Christian 
Herald. 

+ The illustration used in this article is from The Junior Bible, by 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, published by The Macmillan Co. 
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any answer? Can any man read the mind of God? Can 
anyone know why he does things as he does, why he creates 
sunsets and rattlesnakes, beauty and ugliness, good and evil? 
Job asks wearily, ‘““Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection?” Job 
despairs of it. 

But he does not despair of life in such a world, or read 
God out of it because he cannot understand it. It is the 
handiwork of God, a house built for man to dwell in, with 
some rooms bright and some rooms dark. Job makes the 
best of it, looks past it to the God who made it, and wor- 
ships him. So must we, if we are to enjoy it. When a famous 
lady announced to the world, “I accept the universe,” canny 
Carlyle replied, “She’d better!” We’d better all accept it, 
for the making of it is God’s business, not ours. And in the 
kind of universe he has made, there must be suffering. God 
judges the worth of man not by his ability to dodge or ex- 
plain that suffering, but by how he fights and overcomes it 
when it comes, and by how he keeps his faith in the face of 
it. “Gird up thy loins like a man,” says God, “For I will 
demand of thee... .’’ Entangled as we are with the seething 
masses of humanity on one hand and with “nature red in 
tooth and claw” on the other, the innocent must suffer with 
the guilty. But if they can keep their grip on God while 
they lie in the grip of pain, then the pain is a stepping-stone 
to heaven and not a whip scourging them down to hell. One’ 
poet puts it: “It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 
but only .. . how did you die?” 

All through the book of Job, God and Satan are pic- 
tured as struggling for the soul of the patriarch; the boils 
and the pain are from their hands, not as punishments, but 
as tests for Job’s faith. Job understands that, finally; then 
he throws overboard forever the ancient, cruel idea that 
suffering is God’s punishment for sin. It is not that; it is an 
acid test for faith. God need not stop in his great labors 
to punish petty sin; sin punishes of its own accord, in separat- 
ing man from God. 

So Job gives a conqueror’s answer to “Why do the 
righteous suffer?” with ““Though he slay me, yet will I trust 


(Continued on page 8) 


“Americas Disinherited 


By Paut D. Eppy 


VERY state has its depressed areas; every city, its 
slums; every town, its underprivileged sections; and 
every rural community, its neglected spots. Hundreds 
of thousands of America’s disinherited children live in the 
drab monotony of the mining camps, the loneliness of the 
isolated rural districts, the congestion of the city tenements, 
the barrenness of the mountain cabins, or the insecurity of 
the migrant labor camps. Some are hungry and unwanted, 
many are neglected and forgotten, others are sick and cold. 

These thousands living in physical and spiritual need 
condemn our selfishness, indict our society, and challenge 
the statesmanship of government and the conscience of the 
church. No longer do we accept the conditions under which 
the disinherited live as inevitable or necessary. The physical 
resources of America are adequate for the needs ‘of her 
children. The scientific knowledge is sufficient to change 
environment. Our educational insight can dispel ignorance. 
The spiritual dynamic of Christ can redeem and restore 
life. It is not some wild dreamer’s vision which gives hope 
that conditions can be changed. 

The independent efforts of any one group or agency 
cannot meet the needs of the disinherited groups of America. 
The Federal government has discovered that you cannot 
suddenly uproot families and transplant them to-a new 
environment, even though physical conditions may be greatly 
improved. There is an educational and spiritual preparation 
which is necessary for successful resettlement of families. 
Interests must be aroused, adjustments anticipated, and at- 
titudes changed, if you would move families. Great social 
schemes of Federal and state governments will not by them- 
selves solve the problems of the disinherited groups in 
America: 

America has worshiped at the shrine of popular education 
and significant gains to our civilization have come from our 
public schools. The cultivation of the minds of the dis- 
inherited will not in itself bring the more abundant life. 

We have learned much of the social technique of case 
work and group activity from the professional social service 
worker. Scientific skill and professional knowledge have 
supplanted the sentimentality of an earlier age. But clinics 
and case workers alone will not bring back life’s fullness 
to the dispossessed. 

The church has been moved by great waves of missionary 
passion and has sent missionaries to the underprivileged in 
certain communities. The preaching of the Gospel in the 
traditional sense to the disinherited is not an adequate 
solution. Vital Christianity is a life-changing power. It 
brings hope and courage and arouses initiative and activity. 


Christianity is concerned with all areas of life and every: 


human relationship, as well as the divine fellowship. When 
it is detached and unrelated to life it freezes into cold 
formule and hard dogma. No, the isolated home missionary 
efforts of the church will not in themselves restore the 
rightful heritage to the disinherited. 

We are definitely convinced that no one approach is suf- 
ficient to change the life of the disinherited of America. The 
independent efforts of the state; the detached influence of 
secular education; the unrelated activity of the church; the 
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separate skill of the scientist; the isolated service of the 
social worker—none of these alone will suffice. We do 
affirm our belief that the combined resources of government, 
education, religion, and social welfare agencies can establish 
gradual changes in the individual and social life of the 
particular groups. People can be resettled on more produc- 
tive land, slums can be cleared, education can provide new 
vocational skills, health and sanitary conditions can be im- 
proved, morale and morals can be strengthened, faith and 
courage can be restored, economic levels can be lifted. The 
cooperative study and coordinated planning of public and 
private agencies can help to bring about these changes 
through the active participation of the underprivileged in 
a program which they help to create. 

Any particular area or group in a state may be selected, 
and through cooperative study and planning the resources 
of all forces can be released and directed to the solution of 
the problems of the particular group. There must be a long- 
term plan covering a period of ten, twenty-five, fifty, or a 
hundred years. Federal, state, and local governmental 
agencies must share with private social welfare,.civic, and 
religious agencies in building the program. 

We have seen the representatives of these public and 
private agencies begin to work together to meet the needs 
of particular groups in a small rural community. Something 
has happened, new energy has been released, new power 
generated in this form of social planning. In a great state, 
the representatives of governmental departments and lead- 
ers of churches and private agencies have assumed respon- 
sibility for cooperatively planning to meet the needs in 
neglected areas. : 

The growing movement within the church to face its 
responsibility for the disinherited and unreached is leading 
to the discovery of the relationship of the church to the 
state and the social welfare and character-building agencies 
in this common task. Economic, social, and religious re- 
habilitation of particular groups is the joint responsibility 
of the state, the church, and the social agencies. This type 
of social planning and reconstruction can be achieved with- 
out political interference of the church or ecclesiastical 
domination of the state or the regimentation of social 
agencies. It is the voluntéer sharing in a common task by 
independent but coordinating forces in a democracy. 

Summer projects in neglected areas offer a laboratory for 


experimentation by the church in coordination with public _ 


and private agencies. A wholesome summer program of 
recreation and play, work and worship, Bible study and 
leisure-time activities, health and craftwork may be the 
beginning of the study and long-time planning for building 
a new world in a neglected community. Many agencies can 
share in the entérprise and each group make its distinctive 
contribution to the total program. 

Through such enterprises, the church and its young 
people will come into personal contact with the social and 
economic issues involved in reconstructing the life of the 
disinherited groups of America. This intimate relationship 
will arouse a deeper sense of responsibility and. a better 
understanding of the problems found in the neglected areas. 
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When Our Children Join the Church 


By Mary Auice Jones 


E CHURCH people use the expression “join the 

\ : / church” to designate the occasion on which the 

children publicly assume the vows of personal 
responsibility for carrying on the work of the church as 
these are contained in the official ritual. Many of us who 
use this term, however, also say both in specific words and 
by the program which we promote that we consider children 
members of the church family from the time they are en- 
rolled in the church department. Thus we use words which 
suggest both to ourselves and to our children that we have 
not consistently thought through the child’s total relation- 
ship to the church. It would seem that a revision in our 
‘manner of speaking would be helpful in keeping our think- 
ing straight at this point. There are, of course,- differences 
in denominational practices regarding baptism and reception 
of members into the church. In spite of these differences, 
the majority of Protestant churches appear to accept the 
principle that the local church is a fellowship of persons 
within which there is a place for both the mature and the 
immature and that the church program should make pro- 
vision for the needs of the children as well as for the adults. 

The old distinction between the church itself and the 
church school or other organizations administering specifical- 
ly to children seems rapidly to be disappearing. There is 
increasing acceptance of the term “the primary department 
of the church,” “the junior department of the church,” and 
so on, to designate the total program of the total church 
for those of its members who are of a given age. Acceptance 
of this theory of organization will necessarily change the 
attitude toward the ceremony now called “joining the 
church.” 

Let us suppose that a group of babies have been enrolled 
in the nursery department of the church. What is their 
present relationship to the church and what will be expected 
of them in the way of increasing acceptance of personal 
responsibility in the work of the church? For each of the 
babies so enrolled in the nursery department of the church, 
the church as a church has profound responsibility. This 
responsibility of the church cannot be carried out by ap- 
pointing some woman or a committee of women to visit the 
children once a year, to invite their mothers to an annual 
party, and to send the children a birthday card. The re- 
sponsibility of the church to these babies cannot be carried 
out even by a committee which promotes a careful plan of 
home visitation and cooperation with the parents in the 
religious nurture of the children. Rather, these children and 
their parents should be surrounded by a community of 
friendly persons representing the entire church member- 
ship, a community of persons who are deeply interested in 
the welfare of the growing children and who make evident 
their interest and love, who are eager to share experiences 
with the parents and to provide for the parents that fellow- 
ship, support, and inspiration for their task which they so 
deeply need. If the church becomes such a community, its 
program will make available both to the children and their 
parents warm, human friendliness and a vital sense of the 
reality of God and of the availability of his help in meeting 
one’s responsibilities and opportunities. If the church be- 
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comes such a community and provides such environment for 
parents and little children, it will be actually functioning 
to achieve its major objective—the development of the King- 
dom of God on earth. The youngest person in this com- 
munity will then be a part of the fellowship in just the 
same sense that a baby is a member of a family before he 
can assume any of its responsibilities. 

When the child grows old enough to be able to share 
profitably in group activities, he will be brought to the 
church at such times as these activities are in progress. If he 
enters into the life of this group, he is a member of the 
group. Within a few years he will be ready for promotion 
to an older age group within the church fellowship. This 
promotion from a younger to an. older age group carries 
with it the assumption of additional responsibilities for the 
welfare of the church family. Let us say the child is ap- 
proximately nine years of age and ready for promotion into 
what we call the junior department of the church. Just 
how much more responsibility will he now be expected to 
carry than he could be expected to carry when he was in 
the primary department of the church? Just how much 
more will he be expected to cooperate with the older mem- 
bers of the church family in the total program of the 
church? Just how much more will he be expected to know 
about the purposes of God and the plan of living which 
Jesus demonstrated? Just how much moré will he be ex- 
pected to understand and practice Christian prayer, Chris- 
tian social living, Christian personal righteousness? On the 
basis of a careful consideration of such questions as these, 
a service of personal and group dedication may be worked 
out for the boys and girls who are entering the junior de- 
partment. This service may be made deeply impressive and 
meaningful to the boys and girls through the cooperation 
of the leaders in their own department with the parents, the 
minister, and the adult fellowship of the church. 

It goes without saying that no child should be coerced 
into such a service. Participation should always be con- 
sidered a privilege by the child, an act of free, personal 
dedication. As the child thus passes from one age group to 
the next and becomes increasingly aware of the meaning of 
discipleship to Jesus and of fellowship in the Christian 
church, he should be given increasing actual concrete op- 
portunity to work as a maturing member of the church, 
participating increasingly in the general congregational’ 
worship and the civic, social, and missionary activities of the 
congregation. 

There will come a time when the growing person is ready 
for the assumption of full responsibility in the church. At 
just what age this ceremony will prove most meaningful to 
a young person cannot be determined by a set rule. Most 
denominations recognize values in conserving the traditional 
terminology and form of this ceremony. The traditional 
ritual for the reception of persons into full membership in 
the church now used in most denominations is more suited 
for adults than for children, but may be appropriately used 
with young people. Whether this ceremony be the one used 
for the promotion of young people into the adult department 
of the church, or the one used for the promotion of juniors 
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into the young people’s department will depend upon the 
judgment of the particular church. But to speak of partici- 
pation in this ceremony, “joining the church,” as though 
the previous—and subsequent—ceremonies of dedication 
were something quite apart, or less valid, seems unwise. 

In the thinking of some churchmen, there is, it must be 
said, justification for using the term “joining the church” in 
this way. In their view the child, although a member of the 
church fellowship, is not a member of the Church of Christ 
until there has been upon his part a once-and-for-all and 
more or less revolutionary experience which is described, in 
the general official language, as “accepting Christ as per- 
sonal Lord and Savior.” During the period in the history 
of the American church when great revivals were peri- 
odically held across the country, there commonly came to 
boys and girls as well as to men and women a great emo- 
tional experience which was thus designated. Gradually, 
as a through-the-year and year-by-year program of personal 
commitment, Christian activities, and enlistment of new 
members has replaced the periodic revival, the conception of 
the process of becoming ready for membership in the Church 
of Christ has changed. Boys and girls in the majority of 
present-day Christian churches are not expected to have as 
an essential phase of their religious life a unique and revolu- 
tionary experience. Rather, they are expected as they increase 
in wisdom and in stature to increase also in favor with God 
and man. 

This is not considered to be an automatic sort of growth, 
but rather it is considered to be a process in which both the 
spirit of God and the child in his desires and purposes are 
active. As a part of this process there may be, and often is 
at some point along the line, an outstanding moment of 
insight and dedication. It is not, however, assumed that 
such an experience is apart from the on-going process of 
growth in Christian experience. In such a process there 
may and frequently do also come outstanding moments of 
recognition of wrongdoing, wrong attitudes, wrong pur- 
poses, and sincere repentance. Here again, however, such 
an experience is not thought of as something apart from 
one’s Christian growth, but rather a part of it. It is not 
to be expected that one will depend solely upon outstanding 
moments either of insight or of penitence to shape one’s 
Christian life. Rather, it is expected that there will be 
increasing recognition of personal responsibility and frequent 
moments of dedication and frequent experiences of peni- 
tence. 

Within the program provided by the church for the 
nurture of the religious life of boys and girls, there will be 
provided frequent special occasions which have as their 
purpose the stimulation both of insight into the purpose of 
God and of recognition of how far one is falling short in 
his endeavors to realize these purposes. These occasions often 
will be followed by confessions of failure, sincere repen- 
tance, and genuine desire to “lead a new life following the 
commandments of God.’’ Obviously, services for this pur- 
pose will differ in their content if planned for children of 
six from what they will be if planned for young people 
of eighteen. But they may be equally helpful to each age 
group in promoting the realization in personal experience of 
the Christian ideal of life. 

“Joining the church” then for our boys and girls is much 
more than a single formal occasion upon which they stand 
before the congregation and assume certain vows. It involves 
a continuous process which begins in earliest childhood and 
continues throughout adulthood. In a fashion very similar 
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to that in which a child becomes increasingly a member of 
his family group, does he enter gradually into full member- 
ship in the church. The process involves continual exami- 
nation of one’s purposes and one’s performances in the light” 
of the teachings and examples of Jesus. It involves continual 
experiences of seeking additional light and additional 
strength from the source of light and strength. It involves 
continual reshaping of attitudes and conduct. It involves 
continual increase in the amount of responsibilities which 
one assumes for his own and for his neighbor’s welfare. It 
involves continual pushing out of the limits of one’s love 
until that love includes the whole world. 

The local church which provides for its children, from 
the day of their birth, a program which stimulates such 
growth, which surrounds them with a fellowship of persons 
who give them a sense of support in their efforts and of 
comradeship in appropriating the help of God, is a church 
which is really measuring up to its opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities for changing the world into a brotherhood of 
men recognizing the fatherhood of God. i 


Job: The Suffering Seer 
(Continued from page 5) 


in him.” He goes on to greater triumph when he answers 
the next question, “If a man die, shall he live again?” Even 
those who suffer little are forever asking that. After this life, 
what? Do we fight for life and a living for three score years 
and ten, and then hear God say at the grave, “This is all. 
This is the end”? Is there anything after death? Job says 
there is. He may not be able to see the whole of heaven from 
his bed of pain; one step ahead is enough for him. He may 
not prove the future life to the satisfaction of skeptic, 
scorner, or heartless rationalist; he has no time for proving. 
Who has? Who can prove anything? Job knows, and that is 
all that is necessary. The Easter Hope begins not in the 
lovely garden of Arimathean Joseph, but in Job’s bed of 
ashes. 

Even his three “comforting”’ friends, unwittingly, attest 
the Easter Hope. Eliphaz, the oldest, is a mystic; mystics are 
men with eyes sharp enough to look beyond the rim of | 
earth; mystics like Eliphaz have always championed im- — 
mortality. Bildad represents tradition, the wisdom of the 
ancient sages; go back to the ancients and you will find a 
faith in future life; you will find food with the mummies 
of the Pyramids, left there that the deceased may have sus- 
tenance on his “long journey’’; you will find weapons buried 
with American Indians, that they may defend themselves 
in the after-land. Zophar, the third friend, represents com- 
mon sense, and common sense is the strongest argument for 
another life; nothing ever dies; that is not hope, but truth; 
no flower ever dies; it merely droops, wilts, goes back to 
mingle with the soil and to spring forth, next spring, in new 
flowers; in nature, nothing dies; it only changes form. Is it 
common sense to think that God has given immortality to 
leaves and marigolds and not to man? 

Job himself climaxes all the arguments with one ringing 
cry, “I know that my Redeemer liveth!’ Could he have 
been looking far, far down the aisles of time and seeing with 
his seer’s eyes a tomb near Jerusalem, a broken tomb, with 
his risen Redeemer walking in the garden in the cool gray 
dawn of Easter day? Job knew, hundreds of years before 
Jesus. Have we any reason to doubt, hundreds of years after ? 

He is risen. He is here, living, now. What else matters? 
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The Place Where Children Worship 


How One Church Turned a Dingy, Basement Room into an 
Attractive Chapel ‘Without Spending a Penny 


By Ray M. 


HILDREN’S workers from small churches often, 
in conferences, bombard me with questions like 
these: How can we have an adequate worship pro- 

gram in an unattractive room? How can we give children 
a sense of the beauty of worship in the midst of ugly sur- 
roundings? How can we train 
children for corporate worship 
ina church setting when we have 
no children’s chapel and must 
use our classroom for worship 
as well as for instruction? 

How a primary group in a 
church with less than a hundred 
members solved this problem 
satisfactorily—and with no ex- 
pense—will be welcome news to 
thousands who face the same 
difficulty. 

The meeting place of the 
group was a basement room, 
some thirty by fifty feet. Any- 
one examining the place would 
have agreed with the teacher’s 
first thought, that for training 
in worship it was nearly impos- 
sible. It had been the custom to 
have what went under the name 
of worship in the regular circle 
of chairs where the other activi- 
ties of the class were held. But 
these same children had, on oc- 
casions, attended services with 
their parents in the beautiful 
sanctuary of the church; and 
they sensed in this basement 
room the absence of the lovely 
setting in which their thoughts 
could rise naturally to the heav- 
enly Father, the maker of all things beautiful. They prob- 
ably could not have put it into words, but they were af- 
fected by the unattractive room—so affected that no glad, 
happy, uplifting experience of worship ever occurred. 

The solution as finally worked out transformed the whole 
spirit of the group, gave the members an attitude of rever- 
ence not previously known, and contributed largely to their 
further training in worship. It consisted chiefly of reserving 
one side of the room for worship, arranging it in the form 
of a’ children’s chapel, and having a separate and distinct 
period for worship in the class schedule. 

All activities of the group other than worship are con- 
ducted on the other side of the room. The teacher sits at the 
end of this oblong circle nearest the piano. Thus she can 
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move to the piano conveniently for the study of hymns. 
Handwork is done around the table. 

The “chapel” was constructed entirely of materials avail- 
able around the church or in the homes of the children. The 
altar was merely a table with a broken leg which was 
repaired for this purpose. It was 
covered with a drape of a dark, 
rich color. True, the.drape had 
a hole in it, and so was gladly 
donated; but the hole was so 
placed that it is never seen, and 
the effect is very churchly. A 
box, somewhat smaller than an 
orange crate, was placed on the 
table, and this in turn was cov- 
ered with a drape of harmoniz- 
ing color. A large pulpit Bible, 
previously discarded by the 
church in favor of a new one, 
was placed on this box. “Iwo 
candlesticks (borrowed from the 
Ladies’ Aid) were placed one 
on either side of the Bible, and 
these hold tall tapers which the 
mothers of the children take 
tusns and also delight in fur- 
nishing. There is a chair for the 
leader of worship. The two of- 
fering plates on the front cor- 
ners of the altar signify that giv- 
ing is a part of the act of 
worship. 

The effect of a chapel is 
achieved partly by the arrange- 
ment of the chairs. By having a 
fairly wide middle aisle, and by 
having only two chairs to a row, 
the effect of depth is achieved as 
in Gothic structures; and even with only twenty children 
in the group, one gets the impression of being in a much, 
larger worshiping congregation. 

The piano, since it had to be placed to one side, is con- 
cealed by a screen so that the children can hear the music 
and yet not be distracted from the objects of worship. 

I have indicated that this arrangement made it possible 
to free the worship service from every distracting element. 
All the learning of new hymns, all the study of the meaning 
of worship or of prayer, all the instruction in the forms 
of worship, all the writing of group prayers or the memo- 
rizing of the great prayers of the church is done in the circle 
of chairs or at the table. Then, when it is time in the 
schedule for worship, the children can literally go to church. 
The broken line in the drawing indicates the line of the 
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Which Commandment Means 
Most Today? 


By Epwarp R. Barrierr* 


OW are the ‘Ten Commandments regarded by 
young people today? Are they simply interesting 
records revealing the moral standards of an an- 

cient social order? Are they statements of desirable forms 
of conduct, each equally as important as the rest? If the 
order of the Commandments in Exodus 20:1-17 were to be 
changed, which injunction would be ranked first in impor- 
tance? 

For the past few years, shortly after the opening of the 
first semester, an inquiry designed to reveal students’ atti- 
tudes toward the Ten Commandments has been presented to 
DePauw classes in Bible and religious education. A com- 
parison of the results will throw some light upon the trend 
of student opinion in a mid-western college. It may also 
suggest some interesting questions concerning the meaning of 
the Decalog for modern life. 

The method of securing opinions is simple. On a single 
page containing the Decalog as recorded in Exodus, the 
student is asked to place the figure 1 before the command- 
ment he considers to be most important in helping persoxs 
meet problems of conduct today. The figure 2 is to be placed 
before the commandment regarded as next in importance, 
and so on until the figure ro has been placed before the com- 
mandment having least importance for present-day living. 

The ranks thus assigned by the students are averaged, and 
the results are transmuted into score values, so that whatever 
differences appear may be brought out clearly. The score 
values derived from the average of the rankings given by 
one hundred students in 1935 are shown in Table I. 


Table I 


Score VALUES OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS WHEN RANKED IN ORDER 
oF THEIR IMPORTANCE BY I00 COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Rank Commandment oe 
I VI. Choushaltinotikall serge ener 5 s 68.80 
2 VIILS Thourshaltmotistealiem-) pein ener eet 59.90 
3 VII. Thou shalt not commit adultery........... 55.39 
4 V. Honor thy father and thy mother......... 54.09 
5 IX. Thou shalt not bear false witness..........] 53.53 
6 I. Thou shalt have no other gods............ 49-78 
7 Xo rupoushaltioecovetmee tin eee eter. 45.18 
8 III. Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah in 

CAT we en cer eet ye ere ee eel. 44.21 
9 IV. Remember the Sabbath Day....+....... 38.00 
Io II. Thou shalt make no graven image........ 29.08 


It will be noted that while the differences between first 
and second places, ‘and between ninth and tenth places, 
amount to nine points, a little less than two points separate 
the third, fourth, and fifth. It is probable that these three 
seemed equally essential, making it more difficult to discrim- 
inate between them than in the case of the remaining com- 
mandments. 
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Table II 


Ranxines GIvEN THE TEN COMMANDMENTS BY COLLEGE STUDENTS 
In THREE CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


Rank 
Commandments in order of 
Exodus 20 1933 


1934 1935 


I. Thou shalt have no other 


Gods..... Rete. cate. 6 4 6 
II. Thou shalt make no graven 
HIM AGEs ochayets arse « IO Ke) be) 
III. Thou shalt not take the 
name of Jehovah in vain. 8 9 8 
IV. Remember the Sabbath 
Daya. nace in wesc 9 8 9 
V. Honor thy father and thy 
motherssn scien 2 2 4 
VI. Thou shalt not kill........ I I na 
VII. Thou shalt not commit 
AAULCEEYs eee Mires At 4 6 3 
VIII. Thou shalt not steal....... 3 Q 2 
IX. Thou shalt not bear false 
WIENCSSJ= pelea TARR Sc 5 5 5 
X. Thou shalt not covet...... 7 7 ? 


A surprising agreement in opinion over the period 1933- 
1935 is revealed in Table II. Although ranked by different 
groups of students who had no knowledge of each other’s 
attitudes, the first, fifth, seventh, and tenth positions were 
assigned to the same commandments, respectively, by all 
groups. In the case of three of the remaining command- 
ments, the position assigned does not vary more than one 
step over the entire period, and in no instance is there a 
difference of more than two steps between the rankings of 
the different groups. It would be interesting to know what 
has caused this extremely high proportion of agreement in 
student opinion. 

The one hundred returns in 1935 were received from 
fifty-two freshmen and forty-eight upper classmen. When 
these were compared, it was found that nine commandments 
were ranked in the same or in an adjacent position by both 
sections. The remaining commandment, “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness,” was ranked third by freshmen and fifth 
by upper classmen. 

Greater variation in opinion was found to exist when 
the groups that attended church regularly, occasionally, and 


rarely were compared. Although the numbers are too small ° 


to make the comparison more than suggestive, it is worth 
noting that the commandment “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me” was ranked second by regular church-goers, 
sixth by those who attend occasionally, and eighth by the 
non-church-gcers. However, in no other instance did more 
than two steps separate the rankings given by the three 
groups, and in the case of the first, ninth, and tenth positions, 
all the groups were in agreement. 

It now becomes clear that in the opinion of a consider- 
able number of college students, certain of the Ten Com- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Peace on Earth” 


By Amy CLoweEs* 


EACE an earth, goodwill to men,” sang the children 
in the primary department. They sang it so joyously 
and hopefully that we who worked with them were 

made conscious of the contrast between the long hope for 
a peaceful world and the world as it is with its strife and 
wars and its preparation for wars. 

“Why not have a unit on peace so that they will know 
what it means if they are going to sing about it?” said a 
worker. ; 

“But what can they learn about peace?” said another, 
thinking of the first graders. 

We, the workers of the primary department, pondered 
upon that question. Those of us who had worked many 
years with little children were almost as helpless as those 
who were just beginning. - 

It was with a spirit of inquiry that we started forth, 
endeavoring to find out what primary children could think 
and feel and do about peace. As we started on our quest, 
we sought the advice of our pastor, our director of religious 
education, and some interested parents. At a meeting which 
had been called for this purpose, the following comments 
were made. A mother informed us that she and her hus- 
band had been much concerned because their two sons were 
always fascinated by the rows of soldiers on the ten-cent- 
store counters. Others felt that parents who bought guns 
for their children were contributing to the spirit of lawless- 
ness and to warlike gang escapades which might later cul- 
minate in yielding to the appeal of war. Our pastor was 
disturbed because of the appeal of martial music, flags, 
parades, and so on. We who were to carry on emerged from 
the meeting with these thoughts and questions. 

Can we help our children to have new and more realis- 
tically unpleasant associations with guns? The public schools 
of the city of which we are a suburb had had a bonfire at 
which the children had burned their toy guns. We knew our 
children loved ceremonials. Would we be wise in encourag- 
ing a similar celebration, or would it be merely a temporary 
act to be forgotten as soon as the emotional accompaniments 
faded? Would it be possible to satisfy the desire for martial 
music, uniforms, and so on by making them more common 
and associating them with peace instead of with war? 

Our first-grade children had in the meantime become in- 
terested in a Japanese enterprise so that their interest in 
peace became almost entirely a matter of friendliness and 
goodwill between the children of the United States and 
Japan. Kagawa came to our church during this study so 
that many of the children heard about him at home. He be- 
came for them an example of one who works for peace. Their 
understanding of peace was stated as follows—dquiet, happi- 
ness, love, not fighting, sharing, being friends, understand- 
ing, the latter no doubt coming as an outgrowth of their 
experience in listening to the story of the bridge of under- 
standing in Rainbow Bridge. 

The second grade seized upon the question of war and 
peace with much fervor. To them both peace and war stood 
for very definite things. Their responses came quickly and 
the teacher listed them in columns on the blackboard. 
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Peace W ar 
Working together Homes destroyed Taxes 
Liking people Other buildings Debts 
Healthy children destroyed Sickness 
Friendship Sadness Disease 
Quietness Death More wars 
Life Insanity Guns for killing 


‘They became quite excited about the tragedies of war and 
wanted to do something about it. They were firm in their 
statements that nations should never resort to war because 
“Tt never does any good anyhow” and “It’s foolish to spend 
so much money to kill somebody.” They listed on the black- 
board things people could do to prevent war. 


. Settle quarrels by talking together instead of by fighting. 
2. Everyone take part in thinking and working for peace. 
3. Do not play with guns. 
4. Make a pledge not to fight. 
5. Sign a petition or write a letter to the President asking him 

to do all he could to keep peace between countries. 

6. Learn to live in peace at home, at school, at church. 
7. Send messages to children in other lands. 


Several of the children were eager to sign a petition 
addressed to the President asking him to limit armaments 
and to prevent shipment of articles to warring nations. When 
told that the petitions were made for adults, they said, 
“Then why can’t we go down to the office and get one and 
keep it in our room and ask our fathers and mothers to 
sign it for us?” This seemed feasible and was done faithfully 
for several weeks. 

The third grade became more interested in persons and 
groups who are working for peace. They made posters illus- 
trating “Friends of Peace’ and “Forces Against Peace.” 
‘They were concerned about the Italian-Ethiopian war and 
many of their discussions centered around it. As they worked 
they became interested in making a stamp collection. One 
day a dispute arose as to the disposing of some stamps that 
were discovered on an envelope sent from Japan. “Let’s 
discuss it together,” said the teacher. These suggestions were 
made. 


Boy witH THE Larcest Correction: I think those who have 
the most are more interested and should get them. 

Boy witH a Few: I think those with the smallest collections 
need them most. 

ANOTHER: Why don’t we make a collection for our class? 

(Boy witH THE LarcEsT COLLECTION demands that they 

be given to him. ) 

OrHeErs: Aw, you’re just like Mussolini! 

AnotHer: That’s just the way nations do when they want 
land. 

ANOTHER: Then they have a war and it turns out just that 
way. 

For a moment at least, a period of illumination descended 
upon them. 

This group became very much interested in the story “The 
King’s Hero,” which advocates recognition and exaltation 
of a new kind of hero. In this story acclaim is given to a 
poor doctor who has given humble service to his community 
instead of carrying on the tradition of awarding a hero of 
the battlefield. The children spent a good deal of time 
dramatizing the story and making scenery for it. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Yes, We Read from Pictures 


By Lina A. RauscHENBERG* 


ARY JAY, just five years old, placed a precious 
bedraggled book on my lap. “Now, I read to 
you,” she said with an engaging smile. 

“Thank you, I shall like that,” I said politely—and then 
not so politely, “I did not know you had learned to read.” 

“O yes,” said Mary Jay turning to the front page with 
assurance, “I read from pictures.’ And she did, for a clever 
artist had clearly portrayed every event of a simple story. 

Do we realize the extent to which all of us moderns, 
young and old alike, read from pictures? Many of us can 
find no time to read newspapers and magazines except by 
looking chiefly at the pictures. As we fume in a dentist’s 
waiting room, commute back and forth to town, or take a 
Sunday outing along a billboard-plastered highway, in 
lightning flashes we read from pictures of a new way to get 
rid of moths, of the new styles, of a subdivision opening up, 
of different ways to serve left-over foods, of the exhilaration 
of owning a car of the latest model. Commercial agencies 
long ago found out that if we read these pictures often 
enough, we will respond to the experiences they portray. 

In the church school, can we afford to ignore the far- 
reaching influences of pictures? What are some of the 
values that good pictures can hold for children? How can 
we use pictures to achieve these values? What are the cri- 
teria for selecting pictures for children in the church school ? 
Where can we find good pictures? These are some of the 
questions that many of us are asking. 


Wuat Values ARE. THERE IN PICTURES? 


1. Pictures heighten the joy of delightful experiences that 
are familiar. It is this fact that makes us adults cherish our 
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collections of mediocre snapshots and picture postcards. 
Then we can understand that a little child who has once felt 
a downy chick will enjoy a picture of another child feeding 
a mother hen and her babies. Children who have splashed in 
a creek, or have stood tiptoe on a windy hilltop, or have had 
an exciting trip in a sail boat, or have coasted down a snowy 
hill will keenly appreciate pictures of other boys and girls 
having the same experiences. 

2. Pictures help to bridge the gap from the familiar to 
new experiences. They act as stimuli to the imagination and 
as spurs to the intellect. Thus we may legitimately use pic- 
tures to arouse curiosity and interest and to encourage a 
desire to venture toward new realms of work and study— 
to assist in initiating a unit of work. A teacher introduced 
her group of primary children to a splendidly clear picture 
of a house in Palestine. Women were at work on the roof 
and a little child played on the outside stair. A discussion of 
this picture led directly to a most worth-while investigation 
of life in Palestine at the time Jesus lived. Interest in a 
newspaper reproduction of a picture painted by a Negro 
artist led a group of juniors into a discovery of what the 
Negro race has contributed to American life. 

3. Pictures provide common knowledge of how the rest 
of the world lives. A city child having read or heard a 
description of a sheep might well have a mental picture of a 
curly dog unless he could see a picture of a sheep. An igloo 
and a Japanese house seem more real after we look at good 
pictures of them. Many children know cows, chickens, ap- 
ple trees, and wheat fields only in picture books. Through 
pictures, the country child knows tall buildings and whirring 
factories. Through pictures, mountain folk learn of the 
sandy beach, of boats, and of 
y the curious creatures of shore 
ba eee ' waters. Through pictures, 
oe people of the plains catch 
glimpses of valleys in great 
depths and heights of rock. 
Through pictures, we dis- 
cover what a wonderful 
thing a dandelion or a tiny 
ant can be. Therefore, one 
should keep on hand a good 
supply of informational pic- 
tures that may be handled 
easily by the children. 

4. Pictures can extend and 
enrich the thought of a poem 
or other message, thereby in- 
creasing the satisfaction of 
both. Pictures can add mean- 
ing to a Bible verse. ‘“While 
the earth remaineth, seedtime 
and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and win- 
ter, and day and night shall 
not cease” (Genesis 8:22) 
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will cause us to think of the 
variety of pictures that could 
be used from time to time to 
enrich this verse. In the same 
fashion, pictures can be used 
to deepen the appreciation for 
a song. 

5. Many pictures suggest 
a story. Sometimes a child 
may wish to give his own ver- 
sion of the picture story. 
Sometimes the story needs to 
be told by the teacher, espe- 
cially when it is based on un- 
familiar facts. “The An- 
gelus,’ by Milillet, probably 
would need a story. of the 
artist and of the ringing of 
’ the evening bell, or angelus, 
a custom in rural sections of 
Europe. Very often a picture 
tells its own story so well 
that little should be added by 
anybody. Such a picture as 
“The Madonna and Child,” 
often called ‘““The Madonna 
of the Kiss,” by Froschl, is an example of this type. 

6. Pictures express truths that speak directly to the hu- 
man heart more vividly than words can hope to do. A little 
boy in a kindergarten who had looked solemnly at a copy of 
“The Lord of Joy” suddenly broke into a merry laugh. 
“Look!” he cried, pointing to the ring of children about 
Jesus, ‘““They dancing!’ He had perhaps sensed the friendli- 
ness that we know must have existed between Jesus and chil- 
dren, a friendliness portrayed so well by the utter freedom 
of the gay little band in this picture. ‘“‘David, the Shepherd 
Boy” will forever inspire boys and girls to courageous living 
by the clear steadiness of his eye, the strength of his limbs, 
and by the quiet poise of his whole body. One needs only 
to place these pictures where they can speak for themselves. 

7. Children develop powers of discrimination and a taste 
for the finer things if an adult skillfully guides them in 
definite picture study at fairly regular intervals. An excel- 
_ lent time for older primaries and for juniors to study pic- 
tures is at the Christmas season when there is much material 
around a common subject, the birth and babyhood of Jesus. 

8. Living with the best of pictures fosters attitudes and 
appreciation and goodwill toward all men. Great pictures 
speak a language common to every nationality, every race, 
and every age. 

g. Boys and girls need to live close to the beautiful. There 
is no way to estimate the values that beauty brings to grow- 
ing personalities. We know that a beautiful picture may lift 
one up to realms where the great have lived; it increases love 
for beauty wherever beauty may be found and remains an 
abiding joy to bless one as long as memory lasts. Be sure 
that beauty becomes the companion of the children in your 
church school group. 


& eS 


Percy Tarrant 


How Can WE CHOOSE AND Use PIcTurRES? 


We shall think now of some suggestions for selecting and 
using pictures suitable for the church school. 

Let pictures for the yery young children be clear cut, 
standing out well from the background. They should be of 
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Courtesy, Christian Board of Publication 
THE Lorp oF Joy - 


good proportion and very simple as to detail. Even pictures 
for primaries and juniors are more valuable if they are free 
of too many confusing details. 

Children enjoy pictures in good colors. We should avoid 
the garish. 

Let us be sure that pictures that are sources of information 
are correct in every particular—background, costumes, 
social customs, and so on. Reproductions of photographs 
from The National Geographic, from Travel, from Nature 
Magazine, and from other magazines of like reputation can 
be depended upon for accuracy. 

Even pictures that we hope will stimulate the imagination 
and challenge the intellect should hold something that is 
familiar so that the child will not be completely at sea. One 
should be certain that the experiences portrayed are experi- 
ences that can be understood. The younger children’s ex- 
periences will center largely in pets, activities of the home, 
activities of young children. Pictures for primaries and 
juniors must keep pace with their ever-widening contacts 
and interests in the community, and finally with places and 
people in distant parts of the world. 

We need to avoid that which presents a sentimental ap- 
proach to religion, as well as that which is terrifying, gro- 
tesque, morbid, symbolical, or wildly exciting, smacking of 
the funny papers. Pictures must be wholesome, sincere in 
presentation of the truth, Christian in ideals, and with an 
element of joy as an extra factor. 

Pictures must be large enough and clear enough to be 
seen by the group for whom intended. Small pictures may 
be suitable for individual examination and for scrapbooks 
and bulletin boards. But pictures to be enjoyed simultaneous- 
ly by department groups must be large enough to be seen 
across the’ room. 

Finally, if pictures are to be of any value, they must be 
made completely available to the children. Picture files must 
be close at hand and easy to use. Wall pictures must be hung 
low enough to come easily within the normal range of vision. 
Bulletin boards, too, must be low enough for easy use. 
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One or two exceptionally good pictures may be well framed 
and considered as permanent. However, it is a good plan 
to lay aside a permanent picture for a bit of a rest during 
every year. When it is rehung, we talk about it again, and 
the children will find a renewed pleasure in it. Other large 
pictures, one or two at a time depending on the size of your 
room, may be temporarily mounted on tag-board of neutral 
colors and placed on the walls or boards for some specific 
purpose during the progress of a unit of work. When the 
interest takes a different turn, these temporary pictures may 
be put carefully away for future service. Seasonal pictures, 
except possibly a good madonna, are considered temporary. 


Wuere Can WE Secure Goop PIcTuRES? 


You will need to know what your own denominational 
publishing house has to offer in the way of picture material. 
Many denominations publish sets very reasonable in price 
and valuable as to content. y 

From the National Society’s Depository, 19 Great Peter 
Street, Westminster, London, $.W.1, England, you can 
order catalogs of pictures published by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons and by A. B. Shaw & Company. From these sources 
you may find pictures of Palestine, of the boy Jesus, and 
of child life in many lands. They range in price from eight 
pence (or sixteen cents) to fifty cents each. 

A catalog of pictures of the life of Jesus by Elsie Anna 
Wood can be secured from the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, Northumberland Avenue, London; W.C.2, 
England. These are especially worth while, and may be ob- 
tained for twelve cents each plus postage. 

The Palmer Company, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass., has a splendid series of posters, ““Child Life in Other 
Lands,” at $2.00 each. 

“The Christ Child” and ‘The Beloved Son” by Cicely 
M. Barker, inexpensive pictures of the little boy Jesus, in 
several sizes, may be ordered from The Girls’ Friendly 
Society, Townsend House, Greycoat Place, London, $.W.1, 
England. 

“The Lord of Joy” by Percy Tarrant, reproduced with 
this article, is one of the primary picture set, third year, 
summer quarter, published by the Christian Board of Publi- 
cation, St. Louis, Missouri. The set, which includes seven 
other pictures, can be ordered from the publishers for $1.00. 
Or a single picture can be ordered from The Challenge 
Ltd., 92 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1, England. 

“The First Flower Offering” by Margaret Tarrant, 
printed with this article, and other pictures by this artist, 
can be secured from Hale, Cushman and Flint, 857 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Any reliable art dealer will supply copies of the following 
excellent pictures: “Calmady Children,” by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; “The Angelus,” by Millet; “Jesus Blessing the 
Little Children,” by Plockhorst; ‘“The Boy Jesus in the 
Temple,” by Hofmann; “The Boy Jesus in the Temple,” 
by Cleméntz; “The Carpenter Shop,” by Briggs; ‘‘David, 
the Shepherd Boy,” by Copping; ‘““The Madonna of the 
Chair,” by Raphael; ‘““The Madonna of the Kiss,” by Fro- 
schl ; “Madonna of the Arbor,” by Dagnan-Bouveret. 

Inexpensive prints may be had from the following sources: 
The Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass.; Art Exten- 
sion Press, Westport, Conn.; and The University Prints, 
11 Boyd Street., Newton, Mass. Write for their catalogs. 
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It Can Be Done 
By Mrs. A. A. SCHEFFLER* 


A NEW educational curriculum for young people and 
adults has been developed in the church school of the 
Rosendale (Mo.) Christian Church of which R. $. Mickey 
is church school superintendent and James L. Van Lear is 
pastor. The new curriculum, which is made up of elective 
studies, and the new class set-up have aroused considerable ~ 
interest because of the results attained in this church. 

It was two years ago that the pastor, Rev. James L. Van 


Lear, began planning and explaining the new arrangement. | 


After much preparation the new plan was introduced in the 
older young people’s and adult departments at the beginning 
of the second quarter in April, 1935. The response was en- 
thusiastic from the start. Four-fifths of the older young 
people and adults voluntarily enrolled for the new classes 
before the new quarter began. The plan consists of a num- 
ber of elective courses on the Bible and various phases of the 
Christian life which are offered to all the older young people 
and adult members (not classes) of the church school for 
their choice in advance of each new quarter of the year. An 
enrolment is requested and classes are opened according to © 
the demand. The first quarter the following courses were ~ 
offered for election: “The Uniform Lessons,” ““The Mes- — 
sage and Program of the Church,” “Character Education in ~ 
the Home,” “The Art of Prayer,” “Christian Citizenship,” | 
and “Problems of Christian Youth.” The first two courses - 
were not taught, however, because of insufficient demand. 
Only two of eighty-four enrolments requested the uniform 
lessons. 

Courses offered since then have been: ““The Story of the _ 
New Testament” (two quarters), “Christian Ideals in In- 
dustry,” ‘““The Life of Christ,” “Problems of an Everyday 
Christian,” “Highways to International Good Will,” and 
“The Christian’s Personal Religion.” 

Enrolment has been large and a new enthusiasm for 
church-going has developed. The most popular feature has 
been the greater opportunity one has to study the religious 
problems in which he is personally interested. Classes are 
mixed, husbands and wives seem glad of the chance to study 
together. Many young people have elected to leave their 
group and enter a class composed mainly of adults because 
they wanted to study a particular subject. 

Because the new plan follows the laws of learning such 
as sequence, interest, and needs so closely it has a sounder 
educational foundation. People “feel like they’re getting 
somewhere” when they study one subject such as prayer, 
peace, or temperance for one whole quarter instead of a 
single Sunday as in the uniform lesson. It has been easier 
to get good teachers for the new courses. 

Without remuneration the County Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. Otis Thorburn, made a round trip of twenty- 
two miles each week to teach “Christian Ideals in Industry.” 

The social life of the congregation is independent of the 
Sunday morning classes and is based on the interests of the 
various age levels. 

Rosendale has a population of 329. There are two 
churches in the villege. The Christian Church has a mem- 
bership of 240 and an average attendance of 125. 


* Rosendale, Missouri. 
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Stewardship Education in the 
Local Church 


By Dorotuy W. PeEasE* 


HE Christian Church of America has been writing a 

sad chapter in its history the past few years. Follow- 

ing the years of expansion after the World War, 
when the church reached out farther into the dark corners 
of the earth and many churches were erecting larger and 
more beautiful edifices, when a spirit of give and serve was 
dominant, came the dark days of the depression. Invest- 
ments shrank, salaries were cut, the army of the unemployed 
increased, and those organizations depending upon volun- 
tary contributions for their support saw their resources grow 
smaller and smaller. Soon there developed a ‘‘defeatist” 
attitude and many church officials, saying ““We-shall have to 
curtail our activities because of the depression,’ gave up 
with little struggle. 

Then came reports that business was improving first in 
one industry and then in another, as well as in retail trade. 
The national income for 1934 was 11.2% greater than in 
1933, but the church income was still decreasing. The 
church income, however, showed a 2% increase in 1935. 


RECOGNITION OF THE NEED 


Although a lag in the church curve was to be expected, 
it seemed time for our own local church to think in terms 
of recovery. Many of the unemployed were returning to 
work and the young people were finding work more readily, 
yet our weekly offerings were still decreasing. We realized 
something was wrong and decided that it was a lack of 
education in stewardship. During the depression, so much 
emphasis had been placed upon attending church, even 
though giving was impossible, that many were finding it 
easy to continue on that basis. 


FACING THE PROBLEM 


The Religious Education Committee appointed a sub- 
committee, which included the pastor, the director of re- 
ligious education, and representatives of the Religious Edu- 
cation Committee, the Diaconate, the Finance Committee, 
the church school, and the church at large. At the first 
meeting, the committee talked in terms of the giving of 
“Time, Talent, and Treasure’ with the hope that a con- 
siderable number might be interested in tithing for a three 
months’ trial period. 

However, when we began reading the newer stewardship 
literature, we realized that the message of stewardship was 
deeper than the legalistic return to God of a part of that 
with which he has entrusted to us and that the motive must 
be higher than merely to “prove God.” Irwin Paulsen in 
his fine book, It Is to Share, says, “Stewardship, as a prin- 
ciple in the life of the individual, has no valid meaning 
apart from the fundamental Christian principle of the worth 
of personality.” This statement is basic. It was because of 
the worth of human personality that Jesus came to bring 
the secret of more abundant life. 

We found that ours was a spiritual problem. Our people 


* Director of Religious Education, First Baptist Church, Melrose, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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were not living the “stewardship life” in its deepest sense; 
our young people were looking to the church for fellowship 
and inspiration, but they had not given it the proper place 
in their scale of values. Our Finance Committee chairman 
reported that one discouraging fact had been that young 
couples and young people with incomes were not giving the 
church the same importance in their budgeting as the older 
members. This, too, indicated a spiritual poverty. 


‘THE PROGRAM 


The director outlined the possible avenues of approach 
which might be used with the children, the young people, 
and the adults, and presented it to the committee at the first 
meeting. 


Church Program of Stewardship Education 


I. Children 


a. Worship and fellowship period in the church school 
Discussion of sharing 
Discussion and drafting of personal budget 
Study and drafting of church budget 
Stories 
b. Extended session 
Posters 
Use of account books 
Dramatizations 


II. Young People 
a. Worship period in church school 
b. Christian Endeavor and the Fellowship (older young 
people) 
Study Class 
Discussions 
Investigations of need—community, church, missions 
c. World-Wide Guild (girls’ missionary organization) 
Stewardship Essay Contest (sponsored by the de- 
nomination) 
Posters 


III. Adults 
a. Sermons 
b. Midweek study course 
Entire group 
Men, women, official boards 
Church nights—supper, class, and assembly 
c. Woman’s Circle 
Speaker 
Reading of books 
d. Reading 
Book table or lending library 
Distribution of leaflet literature 
e. Dramatizations 
f. Stereopticon lecture 
g. Debate or round-table discussion 


The committee voted to leave the details of the children’s 
and much of the young people’s work with the director and 
to confine its study largely to the program for the adults. 

It was difficult to determine the length of this unit which 
we had already agreed was to be the beginning of a long- 
time program, not complete in itself. We had material 
enough for six weeks, but, with the approach of Lent and 
other services which had already been written into our 
church program, we decided to limit this first chapter to 
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three Sundays and the intervening weeks. The final Sunday 
would be an enlistment Sunday with stewardship cards to 
be signed. The Finance Committee cooperated by deferring 
the Every-Member Canvass until after Easter in order that 
no one might identify our program as a pre-canvass cam- 
paign. Large, white crosses bearing the word “Advance” 
and the date were placed on the bulletin boards in the 
vestibules and smaller ones were scattered over the build- 
ing. Every organization in the church and every organized 
class in the church school was asked to pray for a real spiri- 
tual advance in our church. 

Then followed hours and hours of work in writing and 
revising the card to be used on the final Sunday. The first 
form was very simple, including lines for: (1) acceptance 
of Christ, (2) reconsecration and stewardship as expressed 
in service, (3) service, and (4) proportionate giving; but 
as we worked together our conception of stewardship broad- 
ened until it included private and public worship as well. 
The seventh and final form is given below, using the motto 
of our church for the year at the bottom. We selected the 
name “Spiritual Advance” because we wanted to put this 
program clearly on a spiritual basis and because so many 
in their thinking limited the term “stewardship” to money. 


My Spiritual Advance 


Cooperating with the efforts of my church to make a real 
spirtual advance as expressed in its “Forward Movement” pro- 
gram adopted last fall, and recognizing my own and the world’s 
great need of Christ, I will take the “Forward” steps checked 
below. 

1. (J I accept Christ as my Savior and consecrate myself to 
him and to his way of life. 

2. LII recognize that I have permitted other matters to 

crowd Christ out of his rightful place in my life and I 

dedicate myself anew to him. 

recognize the fact that as a Christian I am a partner with 

God, responsible to him for the use of all that I am and 

have. Desiring to have a larger share in His work and 

expecting greater spiritual blessing for myself, I will prac- 

tice stewardship as follows: 

3. (CJ I will endeavor to spend some time each day in com- 
munion with God. 

4. {J 1 will endeavor to attend at least one church service 
each week. 

5. (J I will devote a substantial portion of my time and abil- 

ity to Christian service. 

(Indicate special interests on other side) 

6. (J I will make a fair trial of the stew ardship of my money, 


investing a definite proportion of my income as checked 
below: 
(} I will accept the biblical standard of stewardship, and 
for a period of three months, beginning April 1, will invest 
at least 10% of my income in God’s work. 

or 
{J I will practice stewardship by devoting at least %o 
of my income during the three months beginning April 1 to 
God’s work. 


— 


“Speak unto my people that they go forward.”—Exodus 
14:15 


The pastor launched the program with a sermon on “I 
Believe in Partnership with God,” including it in a doc- 
trinal series he was preaching. He gave as his definition of 
stewardship the following: “Stewardship is the administra- 
tion of all of life so as to increase life for all because we 
recognize our responsibility to God and know this to be 
God’s purpose; but even more because, the spirit of God 
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having possessed us, his concern for life (i.e., for persons) 
becomes, at least in part, our concern.” The cards were 
in the pew racks and were explained, but the people were 
asked not to sign them before the third Sunday. At the 
close of the service, each attendant was given a copy of Dr. 
Stocking’s pamphlet, Immortal Money, the very finest dis- 
cussion of money as life. “Money that is invested in the 
welfare of immortal lives becomes thereby immortal.” On 
each of the three Sundays we used calendars having steward- 
ship material printed on one side. 

At the midweek service that week, the Stewardship Sec- 
retary of the Northern Baptist Convention spoke to us on 
‘The Stewardship Life” and answered questions for nearly 
an hour. 

The second Sunday, during the church school hour, we 
held mass meetings for men, women, and young people to 
discuss stewardship and to answer questions about the phases 
of stewardship indicated on the card. In the evening a group 
of our young people presented the stirring stewardship 
drama, “What Lack I Yet?” (published by the Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education). 

At the midweek service that week, seven is our repre- 
sentative men and women, with the pastor as chairman, 
conducted a round-table discussion of stewardship. They 
raised questions which people were asking and which dealt 
with the fundamental issues of stewardship. Thus, the audi- 
ence was instructed without the formality of an address or 
sermon. 

The third Sunday was the climax, although not the end, 
of the program. At the morning service, those present were 
asked to face the rightful place of God and his work in 
their lives. The cards were signed and laid on the altar by 
the deacons with a prayer of consecration for those who had 
thus made a spiritual advance and for the church they rep- 
resented. 

The results have been even beyond our expectations. First, 
a deeper spiritual interest in the church program and a 
greater concern for God’s work; second, an increase in the 
demand for the devotional booklet, To-Dayt; third, an 
increased willingness to serve in the church and church 
school; fourth, a substantial number who agreed to give 
in proportion to their income, many of them indicating the 
biblical standard of one tenth. Although most of those who 
declared their allegiance to Christ for the first time did so 
in the pastor’s instruction class, there were many state- 
ments of reconsecration which had real significance. The 
Finance Committee, although six weeks before the close 
of the fiscal year facing the largest deficit of the depression 
years, reported at the annual meeting all bills paid and a 
small balance in the treasury with pledges for next year 
substantially increased. The Missionary Committee re- 
ported an increase of five per cent in missionary giving over 
the last year with a considerable increase in pledges for 
next year. 

But that was not the end. Every few weeks another 
“spiritual advance” card was given to the pastor or some- 
one asked for more light on a problem. In the early fall a 
Church School Workers’ Conference was devoted to this 
subject and the education continued, both directly and in- 
directly. We have learned that stewardship is not just one 
phase of the Christian life, but that it is the basic principle 
which gives meaning to all of life. 


{ Published by The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. Price 75 cents a | 
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WAT SEA HITE VCE! 


Character 
Training 
from 
Infancy 


By C. W. SuMNER* 


Few people have thought of the town 
library as an effective instrument for re- 
ligious education. Yet, such it can be— 
when a plan such as that discussed in 
this article is set up by the library and 
shared in by parents. 


OUR new library program,” said a friend and father 

the other day, “is a wonderful thing for the fathers 

and mothers and teachers of this community. I am 

so enthusiastic about it that I wish parents all over the 
country could have such a service at their disposal.’ 

This comment indicates the way in which the following 

type of service rendered by our library has been received. 


A Moruers’ Room 


First, we have established a Mothers’ Room at the 
Youngstown Public Library to assist parents and teachers 
in their efforts in religious and character education. The 
room is staffed by carefully selected persons who are capable 
‘and eager to give any assistance to parents that might be 
needed. ‘This project is fundamentally adult education and 
more particularly parent education. The mother has an op- 
portunity to come and get highly specialized and individual 
attention. An annual Mothers’ Institute is to be a regular 
part of our program. 

In planning this room, our aim was to make the room 
itself as attractive and homey as possible. The furniture is 


Mr. Sumner, Librarian; Mrs. Stanton (standing), Assistant in 
Mothers’ Room; and Miss Kaylor, a member of the library 


staff, with her niece. 
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The Mothers’ Room in the Youngstown Public Library 


early American maple, upholstered in warm browns, green, 
and rust. Venetian blinds and colorful drapes add their dis- 
tinctive note, as do the harmonizing maple tables and the 
lamps with their eye-saving, indirect lighting. The walls 
are lined with bright, new picture books and gayly illus- 
trated story books. - 


Tue First Moruers’ INSTITUTE 


Our first Institute was held about one-year ago with Dr. 
Garry Cleveland Myers as the leader. A number of demon- 
strations were presented showing step by step the method of 
developing in the child a real and lasting love of books and 
reading from babyhood. [wo of the outstanding demonstra- 
tions were that of a five-month-old baby who responded to 
the lullabies, singing rhymes, and finger plays used by an 
instructor, who was a stranger to the baby, and a group of 
three-year-old youngsters who became blissfully absorbed 
in the stories read to them. 

Supplementing the demonstrations, an outline of the defi- 
nite step-by-step systematic method was given. It was 
brought out that it is important for the parent to keep in 
mind that the child should be thoroughly. exposed to and 
saturated with rhyme, rhythm, and song from babyhood, 
and that this is no hit-and-miss, now-and-then affair, but a 
daily program. The mother can sing lullabies to her child 
as soon as he is able to distinguish sound. This can be done 
while he is being bathed or dressed or at other convenient 
times during the day. Although the mother is naturally with 
the child more than the father is, especially in the first 
years, both the mother and father can share in the training 
of their child. They can use finger plays, such as “‘pat-a- 
cake,” and then nursery rhymes and jingles. A little later, 
baby will be ready for stories such as “Peter Rabbit” and 
“Tittle Black Sambo.” It should be noted that this program 
is concerned only with giving the child a reading back- 
ground; it does not attempt to teach the child the mechanics. 
of reading or to force it beyond its own natural manifested 
interest. Such points as these were made clear. 


* Librarian, Youngstown Public Library, Youngstown, Ohio. Author of 
The Birthright of Babyhood. 
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The facilities of the Mothers’ Room were explained, and 
it was pointed out that here was available not only all sorts 
of picture books, story books, finger plays, jingles, and 
rhymes for the mother to use in reading to her child, but 
also all the best literature and periodicals dealing with child 
training and development. 


REsuLTs oF THE InsrTuTE 


Soon after our Institute, one mother brought her little 
four-year-old to our Mothers’ Room. After browsing 
around and reading to him for an hour or so, with the help 
of the assistant, she selected what books she wished to take 
home with her. “This is a wonderful service you are giving 
us,” she then said. “We have no daddy at our house. He 
died two years ago. I had always hoped to give my child 
an extensive background of reading, for I have realized 
what it can mean in character building as well 2s giving 
him the love of books. I knew I could not afford to buy 
what I wanted, but this new project supplies our need. I 
am most grateful.” : 

A mother can obtain step-by-step directions from the 
Mothers’ Room at any time. The annual Institute simply 
crystallizes into compact form the thyme, thythm, and song 
program. 

“I certainly do look forward to coming up here,” said 
another mother to the assistant in charge. “This room seems 
to have a personality all its own, it’s so fmendly and com- 
fortable. I’d like to browse around here all afternoon.” 

Parents who have taken advantage of the facilities of 
our Mothers’ Room have said that our program has helped 
them to establish a closer bond of companionship and love 
in their family circle, and that gradually there has been 
brought about a gay spirit of comradeship between parents 
and children. 


Tue Reason For Iv Att 


Every parent wants his child to become a useful and re 
spected member of society. Every parent is willing to do 
all within his power for the future welfare and happmess 
of his child. Active little minds and bodies must have some- 
thing to do-and something to think about. If “we do not 
guide them in the right direction so that from their small 
store of accumulated knowledge they can invent innocent 
little games and pastimes, they will find other things to 
occupy their minds. The wise parent who starts building 
strong character planks for his child’s life realizes the neces- 
sity for training in social and group responsibility. He real- 
izes that the very small child cannot be allowed absolute 
freedom, for unless restraint is practiced, the child may do 
physical injury to himself. If children are to respect other 
people’s property rights, we must do our utmost to give 
our children the right kind of character training; and to 
be effective, this character training should begin early. 

As a nation, we have laid great stress on education, but 
unless we can in some way incorporate in our educational 
program fyndamental character training that will produce 
men and women of common honesty, intellectual honesty, 
men and women who will be true to the truth as they are 
given to see it, society will continue to suffer. 

It is our hope that in a measure the Youngstown pro- 
gram is making a definite contribution in this direction of 
character training through building a background for the 
love of books. 
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: lying and encouraged them to sign it+ 


“Peace on Earth” 
(Contznucd from page 21) 

We discovered some helpful story material which we used 
in our worship services. We felt that the dollowing made = 
spectal contribution to our groups. 

“The King’s Hero.” im Lizing im Our Community by 
Florence Martin, Bethany Press. 

“The Church Tower Speaks,” im 2 pamphle, ented 
Peace on Earth, published by the Department of Relisions 
Education and the Department of Christian Social Service 


As 3s our custom when completing 2 unit, we javited the 
parents to join with us-one Saturday afternoon im a com 
bined effort of the three grades to share with them chor 
experiences im the euterprise. The service inmchnded the dnl 
lowing: : 

Some: “Tt Came upon the Midmicht Clear” 
had made as records of their thoughts) - “What Peare Is. 
What War Is. How We Can Have Peace” 


S0winc or Booxs to be sent to Japan. 

Srory or Kacawa (by 2 first-grade child) > 
ExPLanaTion or Posrers made by the dard rade 
Drawarizatsox: “The King’s Hers” 

Some (emphasizing peace and goodwill): “Glory t» God” 
PoErMs AND Passaces dealing with war and peace. 
Sowc: “Peace and Goodwill,” SsEnE 25 2 sound. 

PRAYER 


Perhaps the most significant dhimg about ¢he servire aes 
the seriousness with which those who were in charge of the 
petition marshalled the parents to the table where it wos 


Some THovcutTs at rae Exp of mae Uaxar 
1. We feel convinced that primary children“ ae oo 
cerned about the larger problems of the world in which they 
live. 


2. They need no indoctrinating in the ideals of peace by 
adults, just an opportunity to do some clear thinking 

3 We were impressed by the ease with which Ltele chil 
their statements and who have no prejudices or scliich inter 
sts fo protect, can see the folly of the whole business of war. 

4- If our work was significant at all, i was mot so much 
for the things that were done but because of the questions 
and aspirations it raised in relation to dasture activities. 


Easter Pamphlet for Youth Leaders . 
Spiritual Resources for Youth in the PreEaster Beeson. 
This is 2 pamphlet prepared especially Sor use in connection 


1A teacher who later heard Senator Nye speak dels thet we cheulid 


attach importance to his statement that ‘ 
end thet the personal letter ie suedh suoke Blinds to bees eng? ae 
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What Are the Facts? 


OW wonderful are words! Suppose sien language 

were sta! the only means of expression ; how could 

twenmtictic-century leaders ever get aver to others 
these mrarvelous idezs m the fields af education, politics, 
fieamce. and religion? Tt Just could mot be dane. If words are 
se vital, se basic i our means of commrnmication, how much 
care them should be taken im choosing them! In the field of 
polities) science, perhaps more tham mm any other, does the 
average mar spezk wit what he thinks is comviction- How- 
ever, Mr. Average Miza is goulty often of gross misuse of 


terms. [tis felt, therefore, that 2 Orief glossary a= terms deal- 


ime with sect! change will be timely. The follaowme d= 
scriptions, prepared by the persons indicated im each case, are 
quoted from the volume of the Excyclapaedia af the Social 
Sctences® 25 speciied. 


Bots=evism= 
isns is the same applied to 2 particular development 
ef Marsan doctrme wiick was eut ddtme the first 
quarter of the twentieth century by 2 group of Russian revola— 


. preletartan 
2 mew foro: of cass struggle. the national revolt, the Bolshe- 


viks stand ready to eacourage the development of revolutionary 


“Collectivisen & the impesing word te be set over agaimst 
iadividualise. It is, breadly, a term fer a trend im social de- 


Bg published frenr an Seas. B.A. Se, 
Eder aeebeé Excerpts weed by peomissan of The Macnillea Com 


ae 1a Tae tere me 
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ee # programs of economic reform, 2 theory of general 
ate aid 2 utopian order for mankmd ; technically, a general 
Ebel for comprehensive schemes of authoritative control such 
as socialism, communism, syndicalism: and Bolshevism; and 
specitcally, 2 mame for z trend. away from the extreme tome 

faire of the nineteenth century.” (Page 633) 
—Wattow H. Hawitron, Yale University 


CommruNisu* 


“Tes general use is to describe the practice of or belief in the 
desirability Gt the social control of economic fife, incindme the 
social ownership of property. It is distinguished in 2 technical 
sense from socialism, which means the social ownership of 
productive gods, m that t generally imcludes ownership of 
some or all forms of consumers’ goads as well. In addition to 
this isterica] and general meanme, the term communism im the 
years 1$40-72 came to imply revolutionary action for the vie- 

mw of capitalist society. Socialism, on the other 
lend, was the term used to descrife constitutional activities 
for the reform: of the ecomonmme system: in the direction of na 

tional comtral af the means af praduction.” (Page $1) 
—Misx Beer, University of Frankfort 


Commeuntsr Partires* 


“Conmmaumst parties are the political organizations of the 
coummunist movement amd sim to realize the ideal of com- 
muniso: by means of revolutionary action culminatme im the 
dictatorsimp of the proletariat. . . .~ (Page $7) 

“The communists visualize the ultimate end of this revolt 
tlonary pracess 2s the establishment of 2 world communist 
society, bet im the immediste future 2 successful revolution 
cam be merely the first step toward such ultimate aim. In com 
trast to the alder socialist concept modern communism, largely 
under the influence of the Bolshevik experience in Russiz, 
stresses the necessity of 2 long process of ‘buildme sodalism” ~ 
(Page 87) 

“The social revolution is 2 series of successive proletarian 
dictatersinps established im ome country after another unl 
they embrace the entire world and form a world dictatershic 
which will hegim the systematic recomstruction ef world econ 
amy am 2 sacialist basis. The maim task of the communist par 
ties is te watch developments im each country and to be ready. 
whenever = country reaches the breaking point, to step into the 
breach, seize power and establish a2 proletarian oe © In 
view of the undermined condition of capitalism which charac 
terizes the present stage of history, the social revolution may 
blaze up not only from 2 new war but alse as 2 result of some 
large strike er some street demonstration, hunger riet, military 
revolt, er colenial rebellion. Any movement which upsets the 
eg tums of capitalism has revolutionary possibilities and 
revolutionary value, and the general task of the communist 
pe es = = oe and practical struggle for 

the dictatorship of the proletariat.” (Page $8) 

—Lewis L. Lorwex, The Brookings Institution 


Fascism? 


“The ideology of Fascism wiewed historico-genetically is a 
peculiar fusion of syndicalist theory and the doctrines of Italian 
nationalism. While the former has gradually receded inte the 
backzround, the latter has supplied the movement with its cen 

tral intellectual pillar, the idea of the national state. The na~ 
peat, opepbarsanlry hs: ppereiipasrcrst an unbroken 
chaim of generations, armed with a mission which is realized 
im the course of the historical process. The duty of the mdr 
vidual is te elevate himself to ees heights of the national com 
sciousmess and to lose completely his own identity im it. He has 
mosis sich woly Settee Sox pe they Se ant condict wink the 
needs of the sovereign state.” (Page 134) 
—Exwtx ven Beersratx, University of Cologne 
(Cantinued om page 37) 


*Tixd. Volume FV, regt. 
* Tid Walume VI. 1931. 
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The Discovery of Hymns 
A Drama Which Grew Out of a Study of Hymn Singing 


NE of the pupils in our sixth- 

grade class of boys and girls 

came to his teacher with the 
complaint, ‘“Why do we waste so much 
time singing? I don’t like it.” This out- 
burst was a great surprise, for the 
teacher is a veteran leader in the church 
school as well as a public school teacher. 
She had had good order in her class 
during the worship service. Her pupils 
appeared to be participating. Yet the 
feeling of boredom about singing was 
shared by two others, while the remain- 
ing eight members were luke-warm. 
Not one felt the joy of a song in his 
heart. 

“What a tragedy,” said the teacher 
to herself. “I have always enjoyed the 
experiences of hymn singing. What 
shall I do?” To be sure, the Sunday 
school had no youth hymnals, but the 
teachers and young people had selected 
and arranged an assortment of forty 
hymns for youth. They were only in 
mimeographed form, but the hymns 
themselves were of the best. Further- 
more, the pianist was an excellent 
leader. Thus, the usual excuses could 
not support a lack of interest. 

On the following Sunday, the teach- 
er began by asking her pupils if anyone 
knew why people ever began to sing 
hymns. None of them had ever thought 
of that. They were eager, however, to 
know the answer to the puzzle. Here 
was the beginning of a study that re- 
sulted in the necessity of writing “A 
Drama—the Discovery of Hymns.” 
The sixth-grade class shared its inves- 
tigations and interpretations with the 
other junior classes and with the in- 
termediate department. The members 
enjoyed the adventure so much that 
somehow the thought of presenting 
their discoveries broke through in the 
form of a dramatic sketch for Chil- 
dren’s Day. The assignment of patching 
findings together was dropped on the 
desk of the pastor. He was glad to read 
their notes’ and to read a little further 
for himself. Within a few days the cast 
was learning lines that all of them 
recognized. On the second Sunday in 
June, the whole congregation heard and 
saw the story of Isaac Watts. 


oy 


Church. 


* Pastor, Orange 
Orange, Connecticut. 
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Congregational 


By James E. Wa.LtTEer* 


A bit of practical success crowned the 
efforts of that production. Hymnals for 
these church school pupils and new 
hymnals for the church were both need- 
ed. On the momentum created by this 
sixth-grade class, a campaign was 
launched in the fall and new hymn 
books were secured. A gradual but con- 
stant program of hymnology has been 
carried on in the church school and in 
the pulpit. 

Much more time will be required in 
order for us to have any significant data 
on the effectiveness of this plan in bridg- 
ing the gap between church and church 
school by means of the hymnal. But we 
do know that the seventh-grade class of 
this year is most enthusiastic about the 
singing of hymns. They know the his- 
tory of many writers. They have caught 
some of the fire that inspired the writ- 
ten lines. Their understanding is in- 
creasing. In December they shared their 
findings on Christmas carols. Later they 
reported on the message of social-justice 
hymns. The light of interest continues 
to burn brightly. 

In regard to the drama itself, the 
writer is fully aware that Isaac Watts 
did not invent the English hymn. 
Neither was he the founder of the cus- 
tom known as hymn singing. Hymn 
books were in use before his day. Never- 
theless, it was the uncompromising 
courage of Isaac Watts that gave the 
English hymn its first exalted position 
of respect in public services of worship 
on a popular level. To recapture the 
pioneering spirit of Isaac Watts, rather 
than to recount the drab events of the 
“first hymn writer,” is the aim of this 
drama. 

Some details have been shifted with 
the hope of adding dramatic color. The 
clerk’s report, for example, is made up 
of sentences that come from various 
records. he use of the American 
Standard Revised Version of the Bible, 
although not in existence in 1700, was 
used for educational reasons. 


A Drama—the Discovery of Hymns 


Piace: The 
Church. 
Time: The close of a Sunday morning 

service, about 1700. 


Southampton Dissenters’ 


Characters 

{[saac Watts: A young man inspired by 
the sermon. Listens carefully. 

Exper Watts: 4 kingly and kindly pillar 
of the church. Assumes the responsi- 
bility of gently tapping the shoulder of 
a young lady who dozes off into a nap. 

Mrs. Watts: Pious and prim. Mother 
of ISAAc. 

Hetry MatTHErR: An active member of 
the congregation. Erratic. Pays par- 
ticular attention to hats .and dresses. 
Whispers some. 

PrupENcE Eustis: Stolid. Very regular 
attendant at church. 

PeTrer Jacoss: Clerk of the church. 
Takes notes on sermon. — 

OpapiAH Carver: An elder of the church 
and singing leader. With knees crossed, 
he waves a foot in slow steady rhythm 
as if he were getting a little anxious for 
the preacher to stop. He is about to 
line out the psalm of benediction. 

Pastor NEwELL: Sedate, with an adven- 
turous spirit. 

CONGREGATION: As many more boys and 

girls as the director deems desirable. 


Scene I 


(During these last minutes of the 
sermon, the audience is given an oppor- 
tunity to get definite impressions of the 
characters. The cyrtain rises as the 
conclusion of the sermon is being 
preached.) 

Pastor NEWELL: ; 
“Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, 
all ye lands. 
Serve the Lord with gladness: 
Come before his presence with singing. 
Know ye that the Lord, he is God: 
It is he that hath made us, and we are 
his; 
We are his people, and the sheep of his 
pasture. 
Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
And into his courts with praise: 
Give thanks unto him and bless his 
name. 
For the Lord is good; his lovingkind- 
ness endureth forever, 
And his faithfulness unto all genera- 
tions.” 


Now (in conclusion this morning, ~ 


brethren beloved, hear ye what the 
Apostle Paul wrote to his fellow- 
workers in Corinth: 

“Tf I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, but have not love, I am 
become sounding brass, or a clanging 
cymbal. And if I have the gift of 
prophecy, and know all mysteries and 
all knowledge; and if I have all faith, 
so as to remove mountains, but have 
not love, I am nothing. And if I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and if I 
give my body to be burned, but have 
not love, it profiteth me nothing. 

“Love suffereth long, and is kind; 
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love envieth not; love vaunteth not it- 
self, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is 
not provoked, taketh not account of 
evil; rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, 
but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. 

“Love never faileth: but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall be done 
away; whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease; whether there be knowl- 
edge, it shall be done away. For we 
know in part, and we prophesy in part; 
but when that which is perfect is come, 
that which is in part shall be done 
away. 

“When I was a child I spake as a 
child, I felt as a child, I thought as a 
child: now that I am become a man, 
I have put away childish things. For 
now we see in a mirror, darkly; but 
then face to face: now I know in part; 
but then shall I know fully even as 
also I was fully known. But now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three; 
and the greatest of these is love.” 

Let us unite in prayer. 

‘Almighty God, thou whom we know 
as Father through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, abide with us and keep us safe 
from harm and free from sin during 
the coming week. Amen. 

(People begin to get ready to go 
home. Hats and coats are put on. Two 
women whisper anxiously about their 
roasts and baking potatoes in the 
oven.) 

Elder Carver, will you lead us in our 
Psalm of benediction? 

OpapiaH CARVER (Gestures the congre- 
gation to stand. During this quiet com- 
motion, CARVER gets the pitch from 
his sounding instrument. Hums a little, 

- then lines out the first phrase of 
“Benedic Anima Mea.’ To gain the 
proper effect as a background for the 
following two scenes, this hymn of 
benediction must be sung in slowly 
dragged out dreariness, but in sympa- 
thy and appreciation. Only Isaac is 
bored and sorely tried.): 

“Praise the Lord, O my soul; 

And all that is within me, praise his 

holy name. 

Praise the Lord, O my soul, 

And forget not all his benefits; 

Who forgiveth all thy sin; 

And healeth all thy infirmities; 

Who saveth thy life from destruction, 

And crowneth thee with mercy and 

lovingkindness. 


“QO praise the Lord, ye angels of his, ye 
that excel in strength, 
Ye that fulfil his commandment, and 
hearken unto the voice of his word. 
O praise the Lord, all ye his hosts, 
Ye servants of his that do his pleasure. 
O speak good of the Lord, all ye 
works of his, and in all places of his 
dominion: 
Praise thou the Lord, O my soul. 
Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, 
And to the Holy Ghost; : 
‘As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, 
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World without end.” Amen. 

(Isaac’s boredom and_ irritation 
breaks into action beyond facial expres- 
sion when he begins to leave church in 
the middle of the Psalm. MotTHER 
beckons him back with her eyes before 
the third step is taken.) 

Pastor NEWELL: 

“Jehovah bless thee, and keep thee: 
Jehovah make his face to shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee: 
Jehovah lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace.” Amen. 

(CurTAIN) 


Scene II 


(The same Sunday a few hours later 
at the Watts home. Mr. AND Mrs. 
Watts and Isaac are just beginning 
to eat dessert.) 


Isaac: The beef was unusually tender 
today, Mother. 

Mrs. Watts: Thank you, Son. I’m glad 
you liked it. 

Evprr: Yes, my dear, the dinner was 
most tasty. You feed us like kings on 
the pittance of beggars. 

Mrs. Warts: Aye, you’re kind men! And 
didn’t Pastor Newell feed our souls 
this morning with the Bread of Life! 

Isaac: His sermon was very good. 

Exper: The whole service inspired me. 

Mrs. Watts: The spirit of God moves 
around in our little Dissenters’ Church. 

Isaac: I like the people. They are all so 
friendly. 

Exper: We have bought our friendship, 
Son, at a high price. But liberty is 
worth any price, even the price of per- 
secution. No wonder our people love 
their church. 

Isaac: I, too, love our church. But 
Father, the Psalms we drag and drone 
nearly drive me wild. I simply can’t 
stand them any longer... . 

Mrs. Watts: Isaac, what do you mean 
by talking that way about the Psalms 
we sing in the Lord’s house? Don’t you 
dare speak that way again! 

Isaac: I’m sorry, Mother, but I did feel 
terribly this morning during the sing- 
ing of that last Psalm. Down deep in- 
side it felt as if someone were pulling 
a rusty nail between my teeth. 

Mrs. Warts (embarrassed 
socked): lsaacuenn. 

Isaac: Yes, Mother, that is the reason 
I started to leave church this morning 
before the benediction. My thoughts of 
faith, hope, and love didn’t want to be 
smothered and crushed. 

Mrs. Warts: I can’t believe my ears! 

ELDER (throwing his arm around his 
wife and interrupting with kindly firm- 
ness and paternal authority): There, 
there, dear. Let’s not become too 
alarmed. 

Mrs. Warts (broken hearted with dis- 
appointment) : But he is our son. Have 
you, Elder Watts, ever heard such 
sacrilege? Our sacred Psalms! 

Exper: No, my dear, I have never heard 
anyone in our church speak unfavorably 
about the Psalms. But both of us have 
suffered the hardships of prison life for 
speaking unfavorably about other parts 
of the church’s life. 

Mrs. Warts: Indeed we have. 


and 


Exper: Month after month I sat in a 
dark dungeon for talking about Jesus 
as the Light of the world. Day after 
day I ate meager crusts because our Dis- 
senters wanted the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of their 
own conscience. 

Mrs. Watts: How well I remember 
those hard truths! How thankful we 
are that you can be free and at home 
with us again! 

Exper: It’s wonderful to be a free man 
again, But surely we, of all people, 
the family of Elder Watts, would not 
imprison the thoughts of our son by 
buttoning up his lips with our author- 
ity, would we? 

Mrs. Watts (partially reconciled) : No, 
of course not. Yet I would have Isaac 
be careful how he talks about the 
Psalms we chant in church. Ever since 
the days of King David, men and 
women have found the Word of God 
in those writings of old. 

Isaac (tenderly): Come now, Mother. 
I did not mean to hurt your feelings. 

Exper: The boy just wants to be honest 
with us. He has heard us talk over 
many differences and difficulties. 

Isaac: Before saying my prayers at bed- 
time I always: repeat some part of the 
Bible. ‘““The Lord is my shepherd. I 
shall not want, He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures. He leadeth me 
beside the still waters. He restoreth my 
soul. He leadeth me into paths of 
righteousness for his name’s sake.” 

Mrs. Watts (reminiscently): Ah, I re- 
member the evening your eager lips 
first spoke those words, one by one. 
(Brief pause.) I know you can recite 
pages of Scripture. You learned them 
at my knee. 

ELDER (proudly): No one could ever 
deny that the boy has had a wonderful 
mother. 

Mrs, Watts: But, dear boy, how can 
you feel so disturbed about the Psalms 
we sing in church? How could you 
dream of walking out while Elder Car- 


ver lined out our benediction this 
morning? 
Isaac: Because the sermon of Pastor 


Newell made me feel like singing about 
the grace and love of his New Testa- 
ment text. I think somebody ought to: 
write out psalms about Jesus. 

Mrs. Watts: How ridiculous! Such 
mere man-made writings have never 
been sung in our English church! 

ELDER: Quite so, .. . even our fellow 
Dissenters have always used the Bible 
Psalms in public worship. 

Mrs. Watts: Then why should we 
tamper with the teachings of Jesus? 
Isaac: But would it be tampering? Why 
shouldn’t our Christian faith be real 
enough to find a writer of the good 
news? If King David found a faith that 
sang out in praise and thanksgiving, 
why shouldn’t we who follow the Mas- 
ter find a faith that sings out in love? 

Evper (to Mrs. Watts): Truly, no 
one has written our gospel stories in the 
form of psalms. But... (thoughtfully) 
perhaps our young man has a big new 
idea, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A Dramatic Calendar for Churches 


Suggestions for Dramatic Programs for Outstanding Events in the Month of May 


Compiled by Harotp A. EHRENSPERGER* 


’ May Day 
See dramatic calendar for April, 
“Spring in the Drama”; and July, “Plays 
for Out of Doors.” 


Tue Conspiracy or Sprinc by Mary S. 
Edgar. 


A May Day entertainment. 18 children (girls). 
45 minutes. Nature’s sprites and flowers sing and 
dance to win mortal’s homage to spring. Royalty 
$2.00. Womans Press, 35 cents. 


A May FESTIVAL. 


Ceremonial. Indefinite cast up to 150 persons. 
Coming of the May queen with dances, archery, 
etc. Womans Press, 25 cents. 


Tue SLEEPING Princess by Dorothy G. 
Spicer. 

Masque. Indefinite cast and time. A revel 
showing ways in which various creatures cele- 
brate the awakening of spring. For high schools 
and colleges. Womans Press, 35 cents. 

Wea or WAyLAND’s WELL by Beulah 
Marie Dix. ; 


Fantasy. Prolog, 3 acts, epilog. 114 hours. 9 
men, 3 women, or all women. May-day game 
of old England. Old English costumes. In Legend 
of St. Nicholas. Royalty $10.00. Samuel French, 
$1.50. 

Child Health Day 


Short sketches are published by the 
American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Ave., New York City, and the 
National Dairy Council, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


THe HeattH City AND OTHER HEALTH 
Prays by Marion Shepard. 
A health play and two pantomimes. For schools 
and colleges. Womans Press, 35 cents. 
In THE PALACE GARDEN by Yetta Klein 
and Florine Schwarz. 


In Our Children’s Stage, twelve plays for 
children in the lower grades—various subjects. 
Baker, 40 cents. 


MorHer HrattH AND HER CHILDREN 
by Silvia C. Wolfcheek. 


One act. 10 boys or girls, 15 minutes. Health 
rules put in an attractive way. In A Play for 
Every Holiday. Samuel French, 50 cents. 


Jacob A.. Riis—Journalist and 
Social Reformer 


Plays dealing with Social Problems 


Lorp or THE Harvest by Lawrence 
Housman. 


6 men, I woman. A modern morality play. A 
very stark picture of the evil of industrialism. 
Royalty $5.00. Samuel French, 35 cents. 


Tue Beccar AND THE Kino by Win- 
throp Parkhurst. 


One act. 3 men. 20 minutes. Simple setting. A 
gripping handling of social and labor problems. A 
study in contrasts: the autocratic rich, ruling with 
an iron hand, and the hungry poor whose name 
is legion. Splendid opportunity for character de- 
velopment. Address author, c/o publisher. Includ- 
ed in The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays, edited 
by Sterling Andrus Leonard. Atlantic Monthly 
Press, $2.00. 


* Director, Division of Plays and Pageants, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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is so sweet and dear 
morn in May, 
The confident prime of the day, 

And the dauntless youth of the year? 
=-Will iam Watson 


Tuesday 


Jacob 4. Riis 

(born {849)-- 
journalist and 
social reformer, 


Leonardo dc 
(1452-1519). 


10 


Relleto 
Ont formt 


Nother's Day. 
Sir James Barrie 
(1860--). 


Bible Soclety 
founded, 1816. 


passed — 
England, 1662, 


16 18 


Peace Doy, or 
World Goodwilt Day. 


Whitsunday, 
Pentecost. 


25 


Ratph Waldo 
Enerson 
(1803-1882). 
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Trinity Sunday. 
Aldersgate Sunday. 
Savonarola 
burned at stake, 
1498. 


30 31 


Pallu Inca-- 
Christian Peruvian 
chief (died, 1549), 


wenortal Day. 


A Dottar by David Pinski. 


One act. 5 men, 3 women. 30 minutes. Ex- 
terior. A satire on the mad race for the dollar 
and the futility of the pursuit. Good. Royalty 
$5.00. Samuel French, 35 cents. 


For SucuH a Time by Mabel McCurdy 
Derby. 


One act. 3 men, 3 women. A tense situation that 
has developed between a young factory owner 
and his wife is solved with happy results. Per- 
mission to use with purchase of 4 copies. Powell & 
White, 40 cents. 


Lap Orr by David Pinski. 


One act. 5, men, 2 women, extras. A tragic 
picture of a factory employee who is discharged 
and dreams of the results his misfortune has 
brought. Royalty $5.00. In One-Act Plays for 
Stage and Study, 7th series. Samuel French, 
$3.00. 


Licut by Alfred I. Tooke. 


One act. 3 men, 2 women. 25 minutes. The 
struggle between a mine owner and employees. 
Row, Peterson and Co., 50 cents. 


Tue Price or Coat by Harold Brig- 
house. 


One act. 1 man, 3 women. 45 minutes. In- 
terior. High comedy with a tragic touch. A study 
of industrial conditions among the miners. Suit- 
able for amateurs. May be taken out of dialect. 
Royalty $5.00, Samuel French, 50 cents. 
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Wednesday 


Nabort-no-Sekku-— 
Feast of flags 
or banners. 
Dedicated to 

boys in Japan, 


Bospital Day. 


Pother Jacques 
Narquette 
(died 1675). 


St. Augustine, 
Zinzendorf (1700-60)-= 
Count Nicholas. 


Kot God! In gardens! When the eve is cool? 
Nay but | have a sign; “ 
‘Tis very sure God walks in mine. 
=-T. E. Brown 


Saturday 


Thursday 


1 


PALI tp ond Janes 
apostles. 
Child Reatth Day. 
Hay Doy. 


6 7 8 


St. Stanislas 
(Poland). 
Brahas. 


5 


Ascension Day. 


American Peace * 
. Soctety 
founded, (828. 


15 


Florence 
Mghtingate 
(1820-1919). 


12 M4 


Epworth League 
organized at 
Cleveland, 1889. 


22 


¥tthela 
Richard Wagner 
(1813-1883). 


20 21 


Amertcan Red Cross 
founded, 1881. 


19 


John Bltot 

(dled 1690)-= 
apostle to the 
Indians. 


Groce Soadley Dodge 
(1856-1914) --Y.W.C.A. 


29 


Baptisa of 
Holy Ghost. 


26 27 
Corpus Christt 
(soveable). 
St. Bede-*father 
of the church.” 
Dante (1265~1321). 


} 


Bapress Selena 
claimed to have 
found true cross 
at Jerusalem, 328. 


SMOKE by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 


One act. 5 men, 3 women. 30 minutes. In- 
terior. A play built around the opposing positions 
in a factory strike. The fine leadership and moral 
uprightness of one- of the men is shown. The 
factory owner is suddenly converted through a 
tragedy that happens to this man. Slightly un- 
likely and not realistic. Royalty $5.00. Baker, 
35 cents. 


TuHat’s INEVITABLE. 


Three episodes. 6 men, 2 women. 30 minutes. 
An industrial play written by a conference group. 
Mill situation with study of futility and courage. 
Womans Press, 25 cents. 


THe WuistLeE Brows by Philip L. 


Ketchum. 

One act. 5 men. Scene, any part of a factory. 
A graphic picture of the uncertainty of employ- 
ment and its effects. Easy to produce. In Plays 
to Live By. Abingdon, 25 cents. 

Ascension Day 


See plays listed under February 2. 
Mother’s Day 


ee Dee en aren ear ee eee 


Tec Salsa len Sebati: eealincahoeitaiitiaedceegins 4 


aie 


nL RS Ur ae eM eR a AR LY 


ee Sone 


8 


Pr re ae 


Tue Act OLp Dream by Grace Sloan — 


Overton. 


A masque for 9 women or girls. The Weaver 
of Dreams brings Womanhood and Girlhood into 
closer relationship through their mutual dream of 
Motherhood. In Dramatic Activities for Young 
People. D. Appleton-Century, 75 cents. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Suggestions for Building 


APRIL WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


‘THEME FOR ApRIL: God Hath Made 
Everything Beautiful 


For the Leader 


Worshiping God through the beauties 

of nature is the theme which has been 
chosen for our worship thought for 
April. And what better time of the year 
to consider such a theme! All the world 
is being clothed in the newness of spring, 
and how eagerly do we respond to the 
. delicate beauty of the first flowers, the 
fresh greenness of the trees and bushes, 
the sweet songs of the birds returning 
from the Southland, because the winter 
has seemed so long and cold and silent. 

Little children are particularly sensi- 
tive to the beauties of the nature world. 
Everything is still a great adventure to 
them. They are so curious about each 
new flower or animal or bird or insect 
that they may see. They ask so many 
questions, and wish us to stop and enjoy 
their discoveries with them. How we 
would wish for every child that under- 
standing adult, father, mother, or teach- 
er who can sense this wonder in the child 
and lead him through that to a deeper 
realization and appreciation of the God 
who has made everything beautiful in its 
time. For those children who may not 
have had experiences of this kind at home, 
there is a wonderful opportunity for the 
primary leader to enrich the children’s 
lives as she opens for them the door to 
the beauties of nature. 

Again we shall find an abundance of 
worship materials suitable for this age, 
and the leader’s most difficult problem 
will be that of selecting those which will 
most appropriately fit the experiences of 
her own group. The use of real nature 
materials will be of the greatest value 
ir developing the child’s appreciation, al- 
though where these are not available pic- 
tures may be a worthy substitute. 


Suggested Emphases for Each Sunday 


First SunpAy: Nature’s Spring Story 

Szeconp Sunpay: “The World Is Very 
Beautiful” 

Tuirp Sunpay: “All Things Bright and 
Beautiful” 

FourtH Sunpay: ’Tis God’s Beautiful 
W orld 


Activities Which May Lead to Worship 


1. Taking a walk in the out-of-doors 
to see some of the beauties of God’s 
springtime world, followed by conversa- 
tion about the children’s discoveries. 

2. Sharing with others in the group 
signs of spring seen during the week: 
such as, returning birds, new flowers that 


* Assistant Editor, Children’s Division, ‘The 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


March, 1937 


By Margaret E. Sherwood* 


are coming up in gardens, leaves coming 
out on the trees, etc. 

3. Studying different nature materials, 
or pictures if the real objects are not 
available, and so increasing the children’s 
appreciation for God’s greatness as a 
Creator. 

4. Recalling or learning new songs and 
Bible verses which tell of God’s beautiful 
nature gifts. 

5. Making a wall frieze, a poster, or a 
book illustrated with pictures or original 
drawings on the theme, “He hath made 
everything beautiful.” 

6. Composing original prayers, songs, 
or poems of appreciation for the beauties 
of the nature world in the springtime. 

7. Listening to poems, prayers, and 
music that have been composed by others 
who wished to express their gratitude to 
God the Creator. 

8. Conversation about ways in which 
children can help God keep his world 
beautiful and so show appreciation for it. 

9. Talking about and making plans for 
sharing God’s nature beauty with a shut- 
in friend, a sick class-member, children in 
the hospital, etc. 

10. Keeping a chart to record each new 
bird or flower or other nature beauty seen 
during the week. 

11. Making the department or class- 
room beautiful with some of the spring 
flowers or shrubs. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 
INSTRUMENTAL Music: 

“The Flying Bird,” Gilchrist+ 

“The Raindrop,” Chopin Prelude? 

“Au Matin,’ Godard® 

“Spring Song,’ Mendelssohn 

“Evening Song,” Schumann? 

“To a Wild Rose,” MacDowell 

“To Spring,” Grieg 


SONGs: 


“This Is My Father’s World”? » © 
“For the Beauty of the Earth”? » * © 
“’Tis God Who Sends the Spring’”’*® ® 
“Every Morning Seems to Say” * 4 
“God Is Near’) 2 

“Green in All the Meadows’* 
“Praises Everywhere ? 

“Praise to God for Seeing’’* 
“Overtones”? ® 

“God’s Out of Doors’? 

“God’s Love Is Everywhere”? 
“Wonder Song”? 


VERSES OF SCRIPTURE: 


“He hath made everything beautiful in its 
time.” ; 
—Ecclesiastes 3:I1a. 


“For, lo, the winter is past; 

The rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the singing of birds is come.” 
—Song of Solomon 2:11, 12a. 


“Let the whole earth be filled with his glory.” 
—Psalm 72:19. 

“The heavens declare the glory of God; 

And the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 
—Psalm 19:1. 


“Sing unto the Lord with Thanksgiving; 

Sing praises upon the harp unto our God, 

Who covereth the heavens with clouds, 

Who prepareth rain for the earth, 

Who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains.” 
—Psalm 147:7, 8. 


“This is the day which the Lord hath made; 
we will rejoice and be glad in it.” 
—Psalm 118:24. 


“The earth is full of the loving kindness of 
the Lord.” 


—Psalm 33:5b. 


“Ged giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” 
—I Timothy 6:17b. 
“The Lord hath done great things for us, 
Whereof we -vare glad.” 
—Psalm 126:3. 


“Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from the Father.” 


- —James 1:17. 


Nature Poems oF APPRECIATION: 
Gop’s Wor.ip 


“Do you know who made the night? 
Made the stars and moon so bright ? 
God our Father made the night, 
Made the stars and moon so bright: 
Our Father made the night. 


“Do you know who made the day? 
Made the glad and happy day? 
God our Father made the day, 
Made the glad and happy day: 
Our Father made the day. 


“Do you know who made the trees ? 

Waving gently in the breeze? 

God our Father made the trees, 

Waving gently in the breeze: 

Our Father made the trees.” 

—ExizasetH McE. Suiexps, in Worship 
and Conduct Songs for Beginners and Pri- 
maries. Copyright. Used by permission. 


I Sinc My Tuanxs 


“Dear Father, for the bright blue sky, 
For fleecy clouds that sail so high, 
For beauteous birds that sing and fly, 

I bow my head and thank thee. 


“For pretty flowers that bloom for me, 
For pink-white blossoms on the tree, 
For every lovely thing I see, 
I bow my head and thank thee.” 
—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Sometuinc I Lrearnep 


“T found a fragrant flower 
Out in the fields today. 
I tore the petals off it 
And threw them all away. 


“And then I just remembered, 
When all its stem was bare, 
That God had made that flower 
With tender, loving care. 


“IT thought he might feél badly 
To have his work so marred, 

So I picked up the petals 
And worked real long and hard 
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“To put each little petal 
Where God made it grow; 
But I just could not do it, 
It all went wrong, and so 


“When I found out I'd spoiled it— 
That pretty flower—why then 

I said aloud (but to myself) 

‘I won't do that again.’” 
—Grace H. Parron, in Junior 
Used by permission. 


W orld. 


BeauTiruL THINGS 


“God made the flowers bright and fair, 
The birds and humming bees, 

The twinkling stars and butterflies, 
The mountains and the seas. 


“And little children everywhere, 
Regardless of their race, 

Must feel God’s nearness when they see 
The beauty of his place.” ; 
—J. Benson Wuire, in Sunshine. Used 


by permission. 


Gop Is Love 


“When birds are singing, flowers dressed gay, 
And skies are clear, bright blue above, 
Things are right in work and play, 
Then I know that God is love.” 
—Bertua C. AnpERsON, in Story World. 


Used by permission. 


Pictures AND NaTuRE OBJECTS: Pic- 
tures of the beautiful things in God’s 
out-of-doors may be found in the 
Graded Picture Sets or in current mag- 
azines. Some of those by Jessie Will- 
cox Smith and Margaret Tarrant will 
be especially helpful in developing ap- 
preciation for the beauties of nature. 

Flowers, budding shrubs, pussy wil- 
lows, forsythia, blooming bulbs (tulips, 
daffodils, narcissus) as available. 


STORIES: 


“A Spring Song,’ in All-the-Year 
Stories for Little Folks: by Spriggs. 

“A Surprise for Three Boys,” in Pri- 
mary Worship Guide by Perkins. 

“The Road That Wanted to be Beau- 
tiful,” in Primary Story Worship 
Programs by Berg. 


for YOUTH today 


a Songbook that meets 
the need of the times 


JUNIOR 
YOUTH 
HYMNAL 


An inspiring, character- 
developing hymnal for 


aie Gs juniors, intermediates and 
34 Pro- seniors. Practical dark 
rams & blue waterproof binding 
eadings ~ with neat gold letters. 

Single copy, postpaid 


50¢. Any quantity, 40¢ 
each, not prepaid. Pas- 
tors, superintendents, committee members write’ for 
examination copy ar our new catalog just off the press. 


THE RODEHEAVER 
HALL-MACK COMPANY 


Suite 1361 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Suite 731 124 N. I5th St., Philadelphia 
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“The Magic Road,” by Irene S. Wood- 
cock, in Children’s Leader, August, 
1933, page 19. 

Other stories about the appreciation of 
God’s beautiful nature world may 
be found in the Graded Courses and 
in current numbers of Children’s 
Leader, Pilgrim Elementary Teach- 
er, and Elementary Magazine. 


Suggested Program for April 25 
THEME: ’Tis God's Beautiful W orld 
PREPARATION FOR WorsHiP: Since this 

is the last Sunday in the month, the 
children will be ready to express their 
feelings of growing appreciation for the 
beauties of God’s nature world in a 
simple worship service which they 
themselves have planned. The leader 
will help them to arrange this, of 
course, but as far as possible the selec- 
tion of the worship materials should 
be their own choice. What is given be- 
low is only a suggestion of what could 
be done. The children may bring some 
flowers which can be placed in a beau- 
tiful vase on the table in front of their 
worship center, or they may prefer to 
use a picture, such as “All Things 
Bright and Beautiful” by Margaret 
Tarrant. As the children look silently 
at the beautiful flowers or their beau- 
tiful picture for a few moments, the 
pianist may play softly 
Quiet Music: “Flower Song,” Lang 
One of the children may then give a 
Bible verse they have learned as a 
CALL TO WorSHIP: 


O sing unto the Lord a new song; 
For he hath done marvelous things. 
—Psalm 98:1. 


A Nature Sone: “Nature’s Message”! 


The little flowers peep through the ground 
To say to people all around, 

“Your Heavenly Father sends his love 
To you and you and you.” 


The birds come back each happy spring 
To say to people as they sing, 

“Your Heavenly Father sends his love 
To you and you and you.” 


The trees are dressed in gowns so new; 
They say, ““We have a message, too, 

Your Heavenly Father sends his love 

To you and you and you.” 

—Euizasetu McE. Suiexps, in Worship and 
Conduct Songs for Beginners and Primaries. 
Copyright. Used by permission. 


A Srory: “A Boy in the Out-of-Doors” 


There lived, long ago, a boy who loved the 
out-of-doors. Indeed, he spent most of his time 
out in the fresh air and sunshine. For his home 
was just a tiny house, and there was not much 
room in it for a boy who loved to run and play. 
He slept in the little house, and his mother cooked 
the food there. But a good deal of the time he 
was running down the street to bring water from 
the village well, playing out in the open air with 
the children, or roaming the fields and meadows 
near his home. 

The boy was straight and sturdy. His eyes were 
dark and ‘shining. His smile was kind and beauti- 
ful, and the children loved him as a playmate. 
For the dark-eyed, kindly little boy was Jesus. 

Jesus always thought of the beautiful out-of- 
doors as his Father’s world, just as he thought 
of his little home as his mother's house. He would 
snuggle up close to his mother and tell her that 
he loved her. He would look up at the blue sky 
of his Father’s world and say softly, ‘Thou, 
God, art my Father.” For God was very real to 
the boy Jesus. The wind in the treetops seemed 
o be God’s voice speaking to him. The little 
leaves rustling together seemed to whisper, ‘God 
made us all, each tiny leaf.” And the birds sing- 
ing in the early morning seemed to be chanting 
the Father's praise. P 


In the fields around Jesus’ home there grew | 
many bright red flowers which the people of — 
those days called lilies. ‘“‘These little lilies have 
more beautiful dresses than the finest king’s 
robes,” thought Jesus. “‘And it is my Father who 
clothes them all.”” Then he would very likely 
gather a bunch of the gay red lilies and take 
them home to his mother. 

The boy Jesus watched the sun rise over the 
hills in the morning and go to bed behind the © 
hills again at night. He felt the soft breeze, that 
seemed to start far away, come nearer and nearer, 
and blow gently against his cheek. 

“Where does it come from? Where is it go- 
ing ?’’ he wondered. 

He looked at the little birds building their 
nests so neatly and so cleverly. ““My Father has 
taught them to do that,” he thought. ““How won- 
derful he is!” If a little bird fell from its nest, 
he said to himself, ‘‘My Father knows about that, 
too.”” Then, if he could, he would gently put the 
little bird back in its nest. Not for anything in 
the world would he hurt a bird, or rob its nest, 
ot do harm to any living thing the Father had 
made. 

Jesus could stand in the doorway of his little 
house and see the hills that came up very close 
in a very friendly way to the town in which he 
lived. He liked to climb those hills. Later, when 
he grew older, and his little legs grew longer, 
he learned to climb mountains. Up in the moun- 
tains he seemed nearer to God, and often talked 
with him there. 

On the hillsides near his home Jesus saw 
crooked green olive-trees growing. He loved the 
olive-trees, even if. they were queer and crooked. 
He also saw miles of grapevines with their broad ~ 
green leaves. He knew how the grapes on the | 
vines grew, turning from green to red, and from 
red to deep purple. He knew how sweet and 
juicy they tasted when they were ripe. q 

Many and wonderful were the things which 
the boy Jesus learned in God's beautiful out-of- 
doors. , 

After a day spent in the fresh air and sun- 
shine, the boy Jesus would fall asleep at night, — 
tired but happy. And his last thought, as he 
closed his sleepy eyes, must have been, “How | 
lovely the out-of-doors is! And my Father made 
it all.” . 

—Grace H. Patton, in Story World. Used 


by permission. 


A Sone or Appreciation: “All Things 
Bright and Beautiful’? 2 3: > ; 

CrLosinc Prayers: These may be little © 
prayers or poems of appreciation which 
have been written by the children them- 
selves. Several that have been so com- 
posed by children are given below.t 


THANKFULNESS 


We have many things to be thankful for— 
The sun, the rain, the birds that sing; 
The pretty flowers ‘round our door 
That blossom in the spring. 
—L. Barsara Pierce (age 9) 


A PRAYER 


We thank thee, Father, for.the day, 

For children bright who run and play, 

father dear and mother sweet, 

arms and legs and hands and feet. 

thank thee, Father, for the night, 

stars and moon that shine so bright, 

For birds that sleep among the trees, 

And watch o’er their young in the cool night 
breeze. " 

For trees that give us pleasant shade, 

For all things else that thou hast made. 

—EstHeR Brake (age 8) 


7 From Junior World. Used by permission of 
The American Baptist Publication Society. 

* Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship and Con- 
duct Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Rich- 
mond, Va., Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, 1929. 

* Primary Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

*Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for 
Younger Children, Rock Island, Ill., The Vaile 
Co., 1931. ; 

*Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 
Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 

® Edith Lovell Thomas, 4 First Book in Hymns 
and Worship. New York, Abingdon Press, 1922. 
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THEME FOR APRIL: 
through Beauty 


For Leaders and Teachers 


How often we hear people excuse 
themselves for not attending church by 
stressing their need of out-of-door life 
and saying something like this, “I can 
worship God just as well by seeing the 
beauty of his world.” 

They are, of course, telling only what 
is true. They do need to get air and exer- 
cise; and they can worship God anywhere. 
But how many of us under such circum- 
stances really take for ourselves the 
worship values inherent in experiences 
with nature? The mind, heart, and spirit 
must be helped and trained to see God 
‘ in beauty—even that of his world. It is 
a most unusual person who instinctively 
responds to beauty in nature, in human 
nature, or in great art with an awed sense 
of wonder at its kinship to the divine. 

This, in the next few months, we want 
our juniors to learn to do. Back of the 
loveliness and order of the universe, they 
should see the loving purpose of God; 
back of the highest living of which man is 
capable, the spark of divinity in him; 
back of great literature, art, and archi- 
tecture, an attempt to reproduce or in- 
terpret man’s fleeting glimpses of eternal 
beauty. When we see God in green things 
growing, in dancing waters, in kindly liv- 
ing, and in careful workmanship, we 
have come to some conception of the 
reality and power of his spirit. 

Through this month of April, when 
we see new life coming from the earth, 
we may well consider the miracle of 
growth, with its issue of beauty and use- 
fulness. Perhaps, like Jesus, the juniors 
will respond not only with appreciation, 
but also with insight into the wisdom to 
be gained from all the things about us. 

John Oxenham, a devout English lay- 
man, has traced back many of the teach- 
ings of Jesus to possible experiences he 
had in the hills of Nazareth. These may 
- be found in story form in his book The 
Hidden Years. 


W orshiping God 


April 4 

THEME: Consider the Lilies 

THOUGHT FOR THE LEAprER: In this serv- 
ice we want to see the wonder of God’s 
care for all things. 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 
“This Is My Father’s World” 

Hymns To Use THROUGHOUT THIS 
Series: “Long Ago the Lilies Faded,” 
“Great God, the World Is Full of 
Thee,” “The Ships Glide in at the 
Harbor’s Mouth,” “This Is My Fath- 
ers World,” “Fairest Lord Jesus,” 
“Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee,” “All 
Things Praise Thee,” “For the Beauty 
of the Earth,’ “My God, I Thank 
Thee Who Hast Made.” 

These hymns can be found in any of 

the better modern hymnals for juniors 
and young people. If they cannot be 


* Director of Religious Education, Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church, Albany, New York. 
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found in the hymnal you have available, 
it is possible to choose others, following 
the theme carefully. 

ScripTURE (by leader, or juniors in uni- 
son): Matthew 6:28-34 

LEADER’s TALK: 


The words I have read from the Bible some- 
times seem very strange to people—for they 
seem to mean that God doesn’t intend us to work. 
But that is far from true. The original meaning 
of the words “take no thought’? was ‘take no 
anxious thought.” In other words, we are to do 
our best, and then not worry about the results. 

We are juniors now, and are learning to be 
doers of the word, not hearers only. So to us the 
words have an even deeper meaning. First we 
learn not to be anxious about necessary things, 
for God’s thought and care has put into the world 
enough of everything man needs. Nothing that 
really matters is lacking or insufficient. But when 
we put these words with other teachings of Jesus, 
they also say to us: 

“God_ has left part of the work for you. You 
must help everyone in the world to get a fair 
share of God’s gifts—everything that is really 
needed.” 


A Rituat: This may be as long or as 
short as desired. The first statements 
and Bible verses may be used alone; 
or the hymn responses added. A fourth 
part might be concluding statements of 
some practical way in which the group 
does or could help. If the hymns are 
used, they should, of course, be sung 
by the group. The statements and Bible 
readings may be used in several ways: 
by two juniors, alternating; by groups 
of juniors; as a responsive reading in 
which the group participates, having 
the verses on a mimeographed sheet. 


Leader: Psalm 104:24 

First Statement: God has met all our need of 
food. The earth teems with seeds of grains and 
fruit; fish and animals multiply almost faster 
than we can use them. There is enough of the 
raw materials for food for all. 

Reading: Genesis 1:29-30 

Hymn: “The Ships Glide in at the Harbor’s 
Mouth,” stanza 2 

Second Statement: Every mountain and valley 
throughout the world has its streams of living 
water. There is enough of it to enrich even the 
dry and barren places of the earth. No one in 
the world need thirst. 

Reading: Isaiah 55:1a 

Hymn: ‘God Who Touchest 
Beauty,” stanzas 1 and 2 

Third Statement: There are many unused places 
where the air is fresh and clean. No one in the 
world need live where it is hard or dangerous 
to breathe. 

Reading: Psalm 147:18 or Amos 4:13 (using 
“For lo... he that createth the winds, .. . the 
Lord of Hosts is his name’’), Acts 17:24-5 

Hymn: “List to the Voices That Welcome the 
Spring,”’ stanza 3 

Fourth Statement: The world is full of great 
trees, clay banks for bricks, stone, and marble; 
no one in all the world should be without shel- 
ter. 

Reading: Hebrews 3:4; Psalms 61:3, 84:3. 

Hymn: “Come, Ye Thankful People, Come,” 
stanza I. 

Fifth Statement: Skins and fur, wool, and cotton 
and silk can be produced or found in great 
abundance—enough to clothe everyone in the 
world. Materials for clothing are here for all 
who need them. 

Reading: Matthew 6:30 

Hymn: “We Plough the Fields and Scatter,” 
stanza 3 

Sixth Statement: There are so many things to 
do—so many things that need to be done— 
‘that there is work enough for all. Work is 
one of the things we cannot do without. Every- 
one in the world needs, and can have, a real 
job. 

Reading: Galatians 6:4 


Earth With 
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Hymn: “The Wise May Bring Their Learning” 
(a good offering song), ““O Jesus, Once a Naza- 


reth Boy,” ‘“‘We Thank Thee, Lord, Thou 
Wast a Lad” 
Seventh Statement: There is no end to time. 


There is enough of time and space for every- 
one to have a chance to play. And the world 
is full of things and people to play with. God 
wants us to have merry hearts. 


Reading:. Zechariah 8:5 

Hymn: “In Our Work and in Our Play,” “Just 
as I Am, Young, Strong, and Free,” stanza 4 

Eighth Statement: God knew that of all his 
good gifts, the one we need most is love. He 
is love, as Jesus told us—and his world is 
full of it. Only men make hate and anger and 
fear. Love casts them all out. There is enough 
of love—all we need to do is to give and 
accept it. 

Reading: I John 4:7-8 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth,” stanza 1 

Leader: These are the things we really need. 
Let us thank God with all our hearts for 
giving his world enough of them and do our 
best to see that everyone has a fair share. 

Prayer of thanks, followed by Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn: “Praise to God, 
Praise” 

If there is time for advance prepara- 
tion of this service, looking for Bible 
verses, with the help of a concordance, 
and for appropriate hymns would be a 
fine activity for a group of juniors. 

A sample of the type of statement 
that can be added to each section of the 
ritual is: “There are places ‘where 
drought or flood or poverty take away 
the food supply of people. This is where 
we may help, as we do (could do) by 
... If this addition is used, the leader 
should stress the need for more and 
more sharing so that the service may 
not become merely complacent. 

April 11 

THEME: The Smallest of All 

THOUGHT FOR THE LEApeER: In this serv- 
ice we want to discover the power and 
beauty in things that seem insignificant 
—because they can grow into useful- 
ness: 2) 

LEADER’s TALK: 


It is strange how many useful and beautiful 
things are so small that it is hard to find them. 
The tiny humming bird is one of the most beau- 
tiful of all birds, yet only recently has a camera 
been made that can photograph its swift flight. 
Trailing arbutus hides deep under its own leaves 
on scattered hillsides; yet its fragrance is so 
precious that men are forbidden to disturb it. 
Yeast is homely, cheap, and sometimes unpleasant 
in odor, yet all around the world men live on 
the bread made with it. 

An act of thoughtfulness, a kindly word, a 
smile seem like small things, and we often for- 
get to give them. But they have changed lives 
and spread happiness far more enduring than the 
moment in which they were born. 

Jesus knew all this, and he said: 


ScripTURE: Mark 4:30-32 

Hymn: “All Things Bright and Beauti- 
ful” 

Leaver: He also knew that it is not al- 
ways the oldest and wisest folk who 
serve God best. This is what happened 
one day: 

ScripTuRE: Mark 10:13-16 

Hymn: “The Wise May Bring Their 
Learning” (with offering service fol- 
lowing, if desired) 

Srory: “The Boy Who Was Traded for 
a Horse,” in the Reader’s Digest, Feb- 
ruary, 1937. This, of course, will need 
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Immortal 


to be shortened. It is the story of 
George Washington Carver, the Negro 
scientist. In spite of racial handicaps 
and lack of resources, he made many 
great things out of little ones, includ- 
ing his own life. 

ALTERNATIVE STORY: 


There once was a young man who wanted, 
above everything else, to be a minister, as his 
father was. Everything seemed in his favor—a 
good home, education, a fine mind and body. In 
school he made a brilliant record. But just as he 
finished his seminary training, it was discovered 
that he had tuberculosis. In those days the cure 
of this disease was not so well known as today, 
and it seemed much more hopeless. 

In the weakness of being ill, he thought, 
“What is the use of living? My life is worth 
nothing, now.” He knew that even if he regained 
his health, the career that he had chosen might 
be impossible. To be a minister meant serving 
without thought of self, and it would always be 
necessary for him to be most careful not to get 
over-tired. Perhaps it would even be necessary 
for him to live always in the hills of North Caro- 
lina, where the doctors had sent him. 

Days and weeks and months of inactivity went 
by. But gradually he began to feel much better. 
The pure water and air of his mountain home 
and the long hours of rest in the sunlight seemed 
to be conquering his illness. He began to take 
an interest in all that was about him. And in that 
beautiful country he found ugliness and suffering. 
The mountain folk did not know good ways of 
clearing their land and raising crops—and when 
they did, distance and bad roads shut them off 
from markets where things could be sold. They 
were desperately poor, with. no schools, no 
ga without even the barest necessities of 
ife. 

And so this young man who thought his life 
was at an end found a new work to do. First 
he found out the things his neighbors could make 
or grow for which there should be a sale. Then, 
in correspondence with friends back in the north- 
ern cities, he arranged for such goods to find a 
market. A central place for shipping had to be 
found, and roads cleared to reach it. At first 
there was a discouraging lack of interest and help, 
but as the goods sent were sold, response and 
confidence grew. The county and state built more 
roads; more warehouses were needed;. schools 
were demanded. 

For years there had been no churches—only 
occasional traveling preachers. Even now the peo- 
ple of that country had a little extra money. But 
someone had an idea. ‘“We’ll each clear an acre 
of land and plant something in it. It will be 
God’s Acre—and the money it brings will be 
used to build our churches and to bring minis- 
ters to us.’ And so, here and there throughout 
that mountain land, these acres of God were 
planted. In that area which had had no churches, 
there are now three hundred of them—small, 
but active—scattered through the hills. The idea 
of the young man who thought his life of no 
account has grown into a great Farmers’ Federa- 
tion, with twelve departments and_ thirteen 
warehouses. A sick man, having nothing to work 
with except a desire to help, has shown us that 
little things can become great indeed. 


Prayer: For eyes that see needs and the 
will to help. 

Crosinc Hymn: “Come, Ye Thankful 
People, Come” (be sure to use the 
stanza beginning, “All the world is 
God’s own field”). 


April 18 

THEME: Four Kinds of Earth 

THOUGHT FoR THE LEADER: Today we 
learn that the wisdom of God cannot 
come to.us unless we are ready for it 
and that getting ready for it is partly 
our own job. 

Oprntnc Hymn: “At Work Beside His 
Father’s Bench,” or “Looking Upward 
Every Day” 

Reapinc (by leader, or in 


unison): 
Proverbs 8:1-11, 15-17, 32-35 


_ t Farmers’ Federation, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina; James G. K, McClure, President. 
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AppitionAL Hymns: “Lord, Thy Word 
Abideth,” “Tell Me the Stories of 
Jesus,” “The Word of God_ Shall 
Guide My Feet,” “There Is a Way in 
Which to Go,” “Fairest Lord Jesus” 


LEADER'S TALK: 


There is a book which is an explanation and 
enlargement of the Jewish Scriptures. It is called 
the Talmud. In this book, which is full of wise 
sayings, we are told that there are four kinds 
of hearers: 

One is like a sponge—which soaks up every- 
thing, good or bad. One is like a funnel—things 
enter at one end and go right out the other. A 
third is like a cloth strainer, which keeps the 
drags and sediment and lets the good juice go 
through. The last is like a threshing sieve, which 
sifts out pebbles, grass, and sand, but keeps the 
good grain. 

One day, while talking to the people Jesus 
said something of the same thought. 


An INTERPRETATION: Matthew 13:1-9 


First Junior (after reading verses I-4): Some- 
times people listen to wise teaching and are 
not ready to understand it, because they have 
done things that are wrong or because they do 
not want to pay attention. Then the words 
might just as well’ be left unsaid, for they 
never find a place in the mind of him who 
hears. Instead, they are carried away and 
destroyed by careless or evil thoughts, as birds 
carry away seed sown on a highway. 

Second Junior (after reading verses 5-6): Some- 
times people listen to and like the words of 
God’s wisdom very much. They really intend 
to use them and live by them. But these are 
the people who forget as easily as they listen. 
The words they hear do not sink deeply and 
stay in their hearts, to be followed in their 
lives. Perhaps they remember one day, or two. 
But it begins to be hard to keep at it, or a 
nuisance to remember—and so the words wither 
and die, just as the sun withers plants which 
do not have roots deep in the ground where 
the food and water is found. 

Third Junior (after reading verse 7): Sometimes 
people listen to the words of God, but at the 
same time listen to other things which are not 
good. They listen to those who want them to 
do things that are wrong; they listen to wor- 
ries and think they are abused; they listen to 
ugly words and stories. And so the good is 
choked out of their lives, just as too many 
weeds choke the good seeds. 

Fourth Junior (after reading verses 8-9): But 
there are some people who get ready to hear 
God’s word just as a farmer prepares his good 
ground—by trying to do right things and think 
good things. They pull out the ugly thoughts 
as the farmer does weeds; and nourish the good 
ones with attention, as the farmer gives his 
seed fresh air and warm earth, clear water 
and sunlight. So their lives come to be fine 
and they help many others, too—just as the seed 
brings forth fruit manyfold. 


This may be followed by having the 
members of the group recite together 
some fine Bible passages which are part 
of their memory store. Psalms, the 
commandments, John 3:16, and single 
verses may be used. If the group is not 
too large, favorite poems or references 
to special stories may be added. 

The Lord’s Prayer, or some other 
passage of special significance to the 
group, may be kept for the end. If pre- 
ferred, a hymn which has been memo- 
rized can be used in this way. 


April 25 

THEME: Powerful Helpers 

THOUGHT FOR THE LEADER: Today we 
want to think of the certainty with 
which we can count on God’s laws of 
growth—and so the beauty and use- 
fulness of the results. 

Hymns: Any of those mentioned in previ- 
ous services are of value, together 
with: “My Master Was So Very 
Poor,” “Let Us with a Gladsome 


Mind,” the “Doxology.” The ‘“Dox- 
ology” makes an excellent hymn for 
use during this month in connection 
with the taking of the offering. In some 
hymnals the words of Psalm 100 are 
set to it. 

(for 


Two Porm PRAYERS 
growth): 
Dear Lord, of thee three things I pray; 
To know thee more clearly, 
To love thee more dearly, 
To serve thee more nearly, every day. 
—ANONYMOUS 


personal 


All things lovely, all things good, 
All my pleasures and my food, 
Come from God; and so I pray 
“Thank you, God, for this good day.” 
In the morning, help me see 
How kind and merry I can be. 
. Then each night I'll gladly say, 
“Thank you for a better day.” 


—ANONYMOUS 


ScripTURE: Jesus once said. in a parable 
read Mark 4:26-29) : 


All life must grow or die. We -have learned 
to use the laws of growth in our gardens, even 
though we do not entirely understand them. We 
know, as this parable says, that. growth goes 
on night and day; that we do not fully under- 
stand it; that growing things make gradual prog- 
ress, as stem, bud, and flower—or as blade, ear, 
and corn; that such healthy growth is successful, 
producing fruit for use. 4 

Jesus taught us that we, too, grow in the same 
way; if not, we become useless. We cannot pre- 
vent changes in ourselves; they go on day and 
night, slowly but surely, in a way that is a mys- 
terious combination of our minds and bodies and 
spirits. But we can determine the direction of 
our changes, whether they will be forward or 
back, up or down. When Jesus was twelve years 
old, he decided, saying to his mother, ‘“Wist ye 
not that I must be about the Father’s business ?” 
And so he advanced in wisdom and stature, and 
in favor with God and man. 


SERVICE OF PRAYER AND MEDITATION: 

It is possible to enlarge this service 
by the use of hymn stanzas which can 
be sung softly in between the periods of 
silent prayer. Those best adapted in 
thought would be: “Looking Upward 
Every Day,” “Hushed Was the Eve- 
ning Hymn,” “We Thank Thee, Lord, 
Thou Wast a Lad,” “Take My Life, 
and Let It Be.” 

The wording of the prayers can be 
changed to suit the emphasis you think 
most needed by your group, or to suit 
the thought in the hymn stanzas chosen. 
In using the various stanzas of a hymn 
for this purpose, they need not be used 
in the order given, so long as a way is 
devised to make this clear to the chil- 
dren with no interruption of the devo- 
tional attitude of the service. The ar- 
rangement given below is merely for 
guidance in planning such a prayer 
period for your own use. 


Leader: Let us think of all the wonder and 
beauty of God’s world and thank him for 
those gifts which mean the most to us. 

Period of silent prayer 

Hymn: “Looking Upward Every Day,” stanza 1 

Leader: Let us think of all the people who are 
known to have been kind and courageous, gen- 
erous and loving, and thank God for the special 
ones we love. Let us pray, too, that we may 
become that kind of person so that our lives 
may be of worth. 

Period of silent prayer 

Hymn: “Looking Upward Every Day,” stanza 2 

Leader; Let us think in sorrow of all we are 
and do that is not beautiful or useful, and pray 
that we may be helped to grow away from 
what is not in accord with the teaching of 
Jesus. 

Period of silent prayer" 

Hymn: “Looking Upward Every Day,” stanza 3 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


TueEMe: Worshing God through Beauty 
Am: To take the boys and girls on a 
search for beauty 


For the Counselor 
Gop's Way or Tarxinc? 


Listen to silence, says Jack-in-the-pulpit 
Under his shy canopy. 

Listen to flowers and stars! 

Listen to leaves— 

Delicate leaves of hemlock; 

Leaves re-echoed in waters! 

Listen to waters 

Where the pine boles drop 

Clean and deep ‘and unbroken 

As their lines on the sky above them! 
“There is no speech nor language, 
Their voice is not heard—” 

Silence is just God’s way of talking! 


God speaks to us with messages clear 
and beautiful. We may listen and hear, or 
we may walk by never suspecting the joy 
and beauty we are missing. If a leader is 
alert to the beauties around her, it is 
likely that this alertness will become con- 
tageous. God may have a message to you 
that you can find only by ready, eager 
listening to his silent preaching. 

May we truly lead the boys and girls 
to a new appreciation of God’s messages 
through nature. 

A group of boys and girls may assist 
greatly in planning these services. The 
leader may help them to make nature an 
exciting adventure during the spring and 
summer months. 


April 4 


THEME: Each New Day Brings Its Mes- 
sage of Beauty 

Aim: To find God in the beauties of na- 
ture 

Catt to WorsHrip: Hymn, “O Come, 
Let Us Worship” 

Hymn: “Angel Voices Ever Singing” 

ScripTURE: Psalm 95:1-7a 


PRAYER: 


God, give us seeing eyes, a mind to understand 
The beauty thou hast wrought on every hand. 
Make us responsive to the upward lift 

Of life’s high call. Let us not drift 

In aimless groping, blind and unaware, 

' While beauty goes unnoticed everywhere.2 


Poem: “The Day”? 


“The day will bring some lovely thing,” 
I say it over each new dawn: 

“Some gay, adventurous thing to hold 
Against my heart, when it is gone,” 

And so I rise and go to meet 

The day with wings upon my feet. 


I come upon it unaware— 

Some sudden beauty without name: 

A snatch of song—a breath of pine— 

A poem lit with golden flame; 

High tangled bird notes—keenly thinned — 
Like flying color on the wind. 


No day has ever failed me quite: 
Before the grayest day is done 


* Field Representative of the Publication De- 
partment, Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

*From Pass on the Torch, by Allen Eastman 
Cross. Published by The Pilgrim Press. Used by 
permission. 

* Author unknown. : 

* Grace Noll Crowell. Used by permission of 
Good Housekeeping. 


March, 1937 


By Mona M. Mayo* 


I find some misty purple bloom, 

Or a late line of crimson sun. 

Each night I pause—remembering— 
Some gay, adventurous, lovely thing. 


Hymn: “Life Has Loveliness to Sell” 
April 11 


THEME: We Find Beauty in Unexpected 
Places 

Aim: To set the boys and girls out on a 
search for beauty 


Porm: 


Let me go where’er I will 

I hear a sky-born music still; 

It sounds from all things old, 

It sounds from all things young, 

From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul, 
Peals out a cheerful song. 


It is not only in the rose, 

It is not only in the bird, 

Not’ only where the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the song of women heard, 
But in the darkest, meanest things 
There alway, alway, something sings. 


’Tis not in the high stars alone, 

Not in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 
But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway, something sings. 


—From “Fragments” by RarepH Watrpo 
Emerson. Used by permission of, and arrange- 
ment with, Houghton Mifflin Company. 


ScripTurRE: Psalm 117 

Hymns: “Life Has Loveliness to Sell” 
“Seek Not Afar for Beauty” 

Prayer: “Help us, O God, to delight in 
all that is pure and lovely, and to sur- 
round ourselves and others with things 
that are beautiful. Amen.* 


April 18 


THEME: Let Us Remember to Thank 
God for the Beauties about Us 

Arm: To help the worshipers to appre- 
ciate more fully the spirit of gratitude 
which is necessary in an understanding 


of God’s world. 
PoEM: 


O dear God, I love your surprises in spring! 
Today I found a tiny flower 
Lifting its head from the ground. 


O dear God, I love your surprises in spring! 
This morning, on my lawn, 
I heard a robin, bursting in song. 


O dear God, I love your surprises in spring! 
Outside my window I can see 
The new green leaves on our maple tree. 


O dear God, I love your surprises in spring! 
And my “Thank You,” “Thank You,” ‘Thank 


You 
Is the melody I sing.® 


Hymns: -“Worship the Lord 
Beauty of Holiness” 

“The Ships Glide in at the Harbor’s 
Mouth” 
“God Who 
Beauty” 


in the 


Touchest Earth with 


‘From Service Book for Schools. Used by per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 

5From Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls 
before Easter, by J. Quinter Miller and Edith 
Welker. Published by the Connecticut Council of 
Churches and Religious Education. Used by per- 
mission. 


A Litany oF BEAUTIFUL THINGS:? 


Leader: Sky and cloud and evening star, 
From the shining worlds afar 
Sun and moon no mist can mar, 


Group: God of all, we thank thee. 
Leader: Unforgotten lakes and hills, 
Little road that sunlight fills, 
Joy that loveliness fulfills, 
Group: God of all, we thank thee. 
Leader: Gifts of trees and little streams, 
And all fairy light that beams, 
Flash of wings where sunlight gleams, 
Group: God of all, we thank thee. 
Leader: For the days that come from thee, 
Hours that enter silently, 
Fashioned so exquisitely, 
Group: God of all, we thank thee. 
Leader: Courage born of lovely things, 
Words of truth in singing wings, 
Love, thought out in colorings, 
Group: God of all, we thank thee. 


ScripTURE: Psalm 136:1-9 


April 25 


Tueme: We May Help God in Making 
the World Beautiful 

Aim: To discover ways of helping to 
bring beauty for ourselves and others 

Srory: “The*fsland of Nightingales”® 


In the North Sea, five miles from the Dutch 
coast, was a barren rocky island, the scene of 
shipwrecks and pirate robberies. King William, 
one day, said to a young lawyer, “I want you to 
clean up that island.” ; ; 

This young man in his twenties became mayor 
of the island, established a court, and “cleaned 
up” the island. He decided to make his home 
there, but it was a dismal place for a home. 
Calling together his council, the young mayor- 
judge said: ‘““We must have trees; we can make 
this island a spot of beauty, if we will! 

But the men were not willing. They thought 
they could live without trees. . , 

“Very well,” the mayor answered, “I will 
do it myself.” That year he planted one hundred 
trees, the first that had ever grown there. 

“Too cold,” his neighbors predicted. 

“The north winds and storms will kill them 

” 

“Then I will plant more,” responded the 
mayor. Every year, for fifty years, he planted 
trees. In the spring he set out shrubs and plants. 
They thrived. 

The birds discovered the trees and came there 
to rest and soon to build their homes. A pair of 
nightingales, driven by the storm, came and built 
their nest. Soon there were little nightingales. 
Within a few years there were so many of these 
musical birds singing their evening notes that 
the once rocky ledge became known as the Island 
of Nightingales. 


Scripture: Psalm 138 

Hymns: “Great Master, Touch Us” 
“Fairest Lord Jesus” ; 

Prayer: A brief prayer, by the leader, in 
keeping with the theme. It may close 
with the Lord’s Prayer. 


6 From Discovering God in the Beautiful, by 
Nathana L. Clyde. Published by The Judson 
Press. Used by permission. 


ad ca i 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Prepare your Intermediates for church mem- 
bership by using in Sunday school or Pas- 
tor’s Class a course entitled “Church Mem- 
bership” by George L. Chindahl. Teacher’s 
Manual, 50c; Pupil’s Book, 40c. Order from 
your dealer or direct from Ridge Press, 514 
Vine Ave., Park Ridge, Illinois. 

ics ee ee eee 
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SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


THEME FOR ApRIL: Worshiping God 
through Beauty 


The worship services for April and 
May emphasize the idea of beauty. Dur- 
ing the present month, this beauty is 
sought in nature. During May, the em- 
phasis will be on human nature. 

Young people often say that they find 
God most easily in nature, more easily, 
in fact, than in the church. There is, 
therefore, an opportunity for the leaders 
to draw upon this experience of youth: to 
encourage them to tell of times when God 
has been revealed through nature, to ask 
them to use poems which have expressed 
their love of beauty, and also to suggest 
that some of them write their own 
thoughts in poetic language or in medita- 
tions which may be read to the group. A 
surprising number of Christian youth 
have written such paragraphs, unknown 
to their best friends. 

The program outlines which follow 
merely suggest the type of programs 
which may be developed for the four Sun- 
days of April. 

April 4 
THEME: Eyes That See 


The purpose of this first service of 
worship is to impress upon the young 
people the fact that God is constantly 
revealing himself through the forces of 
nature, but that we often fail to see 
him because we are so busy with less 
important matters. The outcome of the 
worship experience should be that the 
young people have their “eyes and 
hearts open for God.” 

Hymwns: It may be well to select some 
hymn as the “hymn of the month.” 
That is, it may be used each of the four 
weeks as embodying the central idea 
of all of the worship services. “This 

_ Is My Father’s World” is a good one 
for this purpose. 

On this first Sunday, mention should 
be made of the fact that the hymn is to 
be so used. It may be suggested that the 
words be committed to memory and 
that they be thought of, frequently, 
during the week as an expression of the 
spirit of worship. It will be well, also, 
if the leader, on this first Sunday, gives 
a brief summary of facts regarding the 
author, The following information is 
from an interesting account in Lyric 
Religion, by H. Augustine Smith (pp. 
410 ff). 

Maltbie D. Babcock was a Presby- 
terian minister who served churches in 
Lockport, New York, and in Balti- 
more, Maryland, and then became pas- 
tor of the Brick Presbyterian Church 
in New York City. He died in 1gotr. 
As a pastor in important cities, he was 
a helpful friend to people in all kinds of 
troubles. He knew human nature and 
understood how to help persons to find 
the power that God can give. But he 
also knew nature. It is said that while 


_* Secretary of Student Life and Young People’s 
Work, Congregational Education Society, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
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By Harry Thomas Stock* 


he was pastor at Lockport he frequent- 
ly went out early to the brow of the 
hill, two miles north of the city, in or- 
der “to see my Father’s world.” Then 
he would go farther to a deep ravine 
where he could hear the songs of many 
birds. 

The verses of this hymn are only part 
of the sixteen stanzas included in his 
Thoughts for Everyday Living. An- 
other hymn, of great challenge to young 
people, is his “Be Strong! We Are Not 
Here to Play.” 

Other hymns which are appropriate 
for this Sunday are: “Open My Eyes 
That I May See,” “My God, I Thank 
Thee, Who Hast Made.” 


ScripTuRE: The following passages may 


be studied, read, and commented up- 
on: Mark 8:18; Psalm 24:1-6; Psalm 
19:1-6. 


SELF-EXAMINATION: The leader may 


comment, briefly, upon the following 
questions, asking the young people to 
be in a prayerful mood as_ their 
thoughts are being directed to the im- 
portance of having their “eyes and 
hearts open for God”: 

Why is it that some persons, coming 
into our community, see beauty which 
we ignore day after day? 

Why is it that some of us see the 
beauty in nature around about us, while 
others see the ugly things, and still 
others seem unimpressed by anything 
that they see? 

Why is it that, at summer confer- 
ences, we notice the beauty of nature 
much more than we do at home, al- 
though there are just as beautiful sun- 
sets at home as there are at the confer- 
ences? 


Porms oF AWARENESS: These two poems 


may be used as prayers. The first is 
written by a modern city-dweller. The 
second is the prayer of an almost blind, 
sick follower of Christ who lived in 
the thirteenth century, the great St. 
Francis of Assisi: 


Smartt Town Wispom?* 


“You roamers of the world, from home bonds free, 
Who scour the earth for cities of renown, 
How cramped your view!—for you have yet to 

see 
The Maytime glory of our little town. 


“You speak of ancient peoples, courts and kings; 
You tell of storied castles you have seen; 
But you have yet to learn how gladness sings 
In our small streets, as Winter yields to 

green. 


“The snowdrifts gone, what golden gossip then 
Of gardens—crocus, tulip, iris, phlox; 

The rose and larkspur soon will wake again, 
And June will bring the stately hollyhocks. 


“The lore of heaven!—yet you roam afar 

In search of wisdom! You shall late return 
From wandering beneath an alien star 

To find the altar fires that brightly burn 


“In every little town where meek hearts dwell, 
Where friendliness is still a thing to prize. 
O that we had the magic tongue to tell 
The glory of the world before our eyes!" 
—Tuomas Curtis Clark 


*From the Chicago Tribune, May 14, 1934. 
Used by permission. 


“Most high, omnipotent, good Lord, 
Thine are praise, glory, honour and all bene- 
diction, 
To Thee alone, Most High, do they belong- 
And no man is there, worthy Thee to name. 
Praise be to Thee, my Lord, with all Thy creat- 


ures, 
-Chiefest of all, Sir Brother Sun, . 
Who is our day, through whom Thou givest 
light: 
Beautiful is he, radiant with great splendour: 
Of Thee, Most High, he is a true revealer. 


“Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for Brother Wind, 
and for the air and for the clouds, for clear 
. sky and all weathers, 
By which Thou givest nourishment to all Thy 
creatures. 
Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for Sister Water, 
She most useful is, and humble, precious and 
pure. 


“Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for Brother Fire, 
by whom 
Thou lightest up the night: 
And fair he is, and merry, mighty and strong. 


“Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for our Sister, 
Mother Earth, 
Which sustains and keeps us: 
She brings forth divers fruits, the many-hued 
flowers and grass. : 


“OQ Creatures all! praise and bless my Lord, 
and grateful be, 


And serve Him with deep humility.” 


April 11 
THEME: Spring Awakening 


This worship service may center in 
the glorious fact of spring. All “na- 
ture sings,” and there is a new zest in 
life. Young people doubtless notice the 
beauty of nature more as the first green 
of spring appears -and again as the 
autumn foliage takes on its variegated 
colors. As they think of the “new life” 
seen everywhere about them during 
these April days, will they also feel a 
“newness of life” within their own 
souls? 

Hymns: In addition to the hymn of the 
month, other songs which refer to na- 
ture may be used: such as, “All Things 
Praise Thee, Lord Most High,” “Light 
of the World, We Hail Thee.” 

ScriPTURE: It may seem wise to read cer- 
tain verses of the Bible that refer to 
the processes of nature, and to make 
comments upon them, in terms of such 
suggestions as the following: 

Luke 12:27. The Easter lily is as- 
sociated in our minds with Easter. 
Jesus referred to the lily. What is there 


about the lily that brings to our minds | 


thoughts that are truly religious? 

Psalm 1:3. The trees withstand all 
kinds of weather: heat and cold, sun- 
shine and storms. What does the 
Psalmist mean when he says that the 
godly man shall be like a tree? As we 
observe the new life (and yet not 
wholly new) which shows itself in the 
trees, are we filled with a sense of won- 
der and mystery? Do we marvel at the 
processes of God? 

Gen. 1:11, 12. Soon the fields and 
gardens will be full of a wonderful 
variety of flowers. Do we wonder at 


* Father Cuthbert's version of “Canticle of the 
Sun” by St. Francis of Assisi. 
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the Master Artist who paints the land- 
scape with such beauty and with such 
infinite variety? Flowers are not as 
useful as vegetables (from a purely 
practical standpoint), and yet God 
seems to have taken great delight in 
filling the world with so many different 
kinds. Do we learn anything of the 
character of God from this fact? 

Mark 4:26-28. God works slowly 
and steadily through the forces of na- 
ture. The growth is so slow that it can- 
not be seen. Is it not so also with our 
lives: our inner growth is as steady 
and sure as that of the grain. In what 
direction are we growing? Are we 
growing as God would have us grow, 
or are we allowing ourselves to be di- 
verted from the kind of natural 
“spiritual flowering” that God _ in- 
tended? 

CoMMENT: Easter is a time when we 
think of nature as bursting forth with 
new life. It is a time of luxurious 
growth. Is it going to be so in our re- 
ligious life, in our church life? In many 
churches, there is an after-Easter 
slump. People become less faithful in 
attendance at church. They give less 
time to church responsibilities. Shall we 
not be in tune with nature, shall this 
not be a season when we grow in 
religious development? 

Prayers: The prayers may express the 
deep joy that we feel at this season of 
the year; they may be full of gratitude 
that God has made the physical world 
so beautiful. They may also emphasize 
our eagerness to share in the spirit of 
the springtime. Our purpose may be 
expressed in the title line of the hymn, 
“God Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty, Make Me Lovely Too.” 

Poems: The following poems may be 
used, if they fit naturally into the de- 
‘velopment of the worship theme: 


Prayer 1n Apriz® 


“God grant that I may never be 

A scoffer at Eternity— 

As long as every April brings 

The sweet rebirth of growing things; 

As long as grass is green anew, 

As long as April’s skies are blue, 

I shall believe that God looks down 

Upon His wide earth, cold and brown, 

To bless its unborn mystery 

Of leaf, and bud, and flower to be; 

To smile on it from tender skies— 

How could I think it otherwise ?” 
—Sara Henpverson Hay 


Ir Tuey Forcet To Srr* 


“Blind these dull eyes, if they forget to see 
The beauty of each dew-enchanted day, 

Rising new-born from night’s dark mystery, 
To march in splendor with the sun’s bright ray. 
Earth holds her royal court of seasons there— 
White-bosomed spring, fair summer garlanded, 
Ripe, glowing autumn with her wind-blown hair, 
And winter, fir and holly garmented. 


“Blind these dull eyes the day they do not know 
That earth holds youth and age forever dear— 
The character that kindly years bestow 
Is fine as any April cavalier. 


“Blind these dull eyes, if they forget to find 
Beauty in life—far better to be blind!” 
—Epirx Lomsarp Squires 


*From The Christian Century, April 15, 1931. 
Used by permission. 

*From The Christian Century, February 1, 
1933. Used by permission. 
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April 18 
THEME: Communion with God 


The purpose of this service of wor- 
ship is to emphasize the fact of com- 
munion with God as a result of our 
appreciation of beauty. Do we simply 
enjoy the glory that we see all about 
us? Or, do we think of the Master 
Artist? Do we simply think of him, or 
do our minds go out to meet his? Do 
we pray? Do we have true fellowship 
with God when we behold his won- 
drous works? 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


PRAYER: 


In the spirit of humility, we come into thy 
presence, O Father! When we behold the beauties 
and wonders of thy abounding universe, we feel 
weak and small and unworthy. Accept our peni- 
tent prayers, forgive our blindness and wilful- 
ness. Speak to our hearts. Give us an assurance 
that our lives have meaning in thy great plan. 
Give us wisdom and power that we may worthily 
magnify thy name not only by our words but by 
our deeds. Accept, we pray, our deep gratitude for 
the beauty that surrounds us, and purge us of 
all unléveliness..This we pray in the name of 
Jesus. Amen. 


ScriPTURE: Psalms 8; 9:1, 2; 66:1-4. 
Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 
PRAYERS: 

Gop Is Nor Far!> 


“God is not far from any one of us. 
The wild flower by the wayside speaks his love; 
Each singing bird bears tidings from above; 
Sunshine and shower his tender mercies prove— 
And men know not his voice! 


“God is not far from any one of us. 
He speaks to us in every glad sunrise; 
His glory floods us from the noonday skies; 
The stars declare his love when daylight dies— 
And men know not his voice! 


“God is not far from any one of us. 
He watches o’er his children day and night; 
On every darkened soul he sheds his light; 
Each burdened heart he cheers, and lends his 
might 
To all who know his voice.” 
—Tuomas Curtis CrarK 


Worsnir® 


“T am so all-surrounded, Lord, by prayer 
My heart stands empty of the need to say 
Inadequate small words, for You are there 
Clothed in the sunlight, leaning on the spray 
Of silver rain that with its gentle touch 
Brings comfort to my garden, and I hear 
Beneath the river’s restless murmur much 
That lies beyond the reach of creeds—the clear 
Free clarion call of spirit. Lord, is this 
Unconscious prayer that knows no bended knee 
Yet sings through all my blood in praise of 
Thee ?” 
—Anna Hamitton Woop 


“O God, our Father, who makest thyself known 
unto us in the world which thou hast created: 
we thank thee for this rich and beautiful uni- 
verse in which we live. Open our eyes that the 
glories of nature may ever remind us of Nature’s 
God. Unstop our ears that every voice of wood 
and stream may speak to us thy message. Quicken 
our minds that we may understand that the law 
of nature is. the law divine. Kindle our hearts 
that the love of beauty may be ever translated 
into love for thee, and grant that all our days 
we may know ourselves to be living in the good 
home which our Father hast built for us. Amen.’”” 


Hymn: “As the Sun Doth Daily Rise” 


5 From Advance, April 12, 1934. Used by per- 
mission. 

°From The Christian Century, September 18, 
1935. Used by permission. 

™From Worship Services for Young People, by 
W. W. Pickett, published by the Pilgrim Press. 
Used by permission. 


April 25 
THEME: Life Renewed 


The following outline of the conclud- 
ing worship service of this series may 
be modified and supplemented to suit 
the local needs. It will be especially 
helpful if some of the young people 
may state in a few words how the con- 
templation of nature actually renews 
their courage or purifies their souls. 
Some may recall moments when they 
have felt the surge of “new life” be- 
cause of quiet moments spent in the 
presence of God’s beauty. 

Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 

ComMon Prayer oF FaitH: Psalm 23 

MepitaTIon: The Psalmists of old took 
time to look upon the splendor of the 
heavens. Behind this beauty they found 
God. This God of the far distant stars 
and of the colorful landscape was not 
far from them. He was as near as 
breathing, as hands and feet. They felt 
his presence about them. They heard 
his voice speaking words of purifica- 
tion, of forgiveness, of friendliness, of 
courage. Their lives were renewed be- 
cause they had stood in the presence of 
the God of heaven and earth, the God 
of each living creature. So may we be 
renewed, as..we. stand or sit in the pres- 
ence of the beauty of God’s springtime. 
Let us, now, with quietness and pur- 
pose wait in the presence of God. 


SHARING Our EXPERIENCES: At this 
point, two or three of the young people 
may tell of times when God has re- 
newed their lives, as they have been 
in the presence of the beauty of nature. 


Hymn: “O Worship the King, All 
Glorious Above” 
ScripTURE: Psalm 51:1-4, 10, 11; Isaiah 


40:28-31. 
A PraAyER oF YOUTH (written by a 
girl): 


A Grrt’s Prayer® 


Lord of the rolling meadows, of the infinite blue 
vaults of Heaven, 

Lord of all that is beautiful, the sun, the moon 
and the stars, and the destinies of men, 

Hear my prayer of youth striving onward and 
upward. 

O Father of all that is good and right, I pray 
for the gift of inward vision—inward vision 
enabling me to judge others kindly, knowing 
my own weaknesses, that I may see their vir- 
tues rather than their faults and love them for 
both alike. 

I pray for the gifts of patience, love, and kind- 
ness to my friends and enemies alike; strength- 
en me that I may ever exercise self-control. 

Lord, cleanse my soul of the searing pangs of 
jealousy that I may rejoice at others’ good for- 
tune, thinking not of myself. 

Keep me from the worship of material things 
that I may love others for what they are—not 
what they have. 

Lord of truth and honor, help me to play fair, 
not in sports alone, but in the game of life. 
May I not be led astray from the right no mat- 
ter how great the temptation may be. 

Prepare me to accept the hard rebuffs and cruel- 
ties of life bravely and come out smiling. 

Direct my thoughts, O my Father, that they may 
dwell on all that is pure and lovely. 

Help me to see the beautiful in the commonplace 
duties of everyday life, and in so doing help 
others toward happiness. 

—Marian C. SHERMAN 


Hymn: “Lord of All Being, Throned 


Afar” 


5From The Congregationalist, 
1930. Used by permission. 
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A Dramatic Calendar for Churches 
(Continued from page 22) 


ANOTHER Wortp by Lucy Kennedy 


Brown. 


One act. 4 women. 25 minutes. A play deal- 
ing with problem of motherhood and a career— 
with the emphasis on the real issues. Royalty 
$5.00; without admission, $2.50. Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Co., 35 cents. 


Goosrt Money by Mrs. Carl Felton. 


One act. § men, 5 women. 25 minutes. In- 
terior. Mother’s goose money is the means by 
which mother re-establishes herself in her family. 
In Wisconsin Rural Plays. Dramatic Publishing 
Co., 75 cents. 


Moruer’s Day, The Light of 
Women, by Frances Gunner. 


Nineteen characters, choir, pages, and attend- 
ants. 20 minutes. A simple ceremonial for the 
use of Negro groups. The theme developed is 
the service of the women of yesterday—Phillis 
Wheatley, Sojourner Truth, Harriet Tubman, 
etc.—and the women of today—the Mother, the 
Teacher, the Nurse, etc.—in upholding the light 
from the Light of the World. Suitable for con- 
ferences and vesper services. No royalty. Womans 
Press, 20 cents. 


Mortnuers oF Men by Percival Wilde. 


One act. 2 women. 20 minutes. Modern cos- 
tumes. Two Englishwomen, whose sons bear the 
same name and are in the same regiment, meet 
as they are trying to discover whose son has been 
killed. Royalty $10.00. Difficult but strong play. 
Baker, 35 cents. 


the 


Hospital Day 
Tue Girt by Marie A. Foley. 


One act. 2 men, I woman, 3 children. 40 
minutes. The story of Christ healing the blind 
and the halt because of their abounding faith. 
Samuel French, 35 cents. 


CHARACTER 


Every page and fea- 
ture of ““The Service 
Hymnal” carries the 
stamp ‘of character 
and quality. Bound 
as few books are for 
lasting wear. 


+ 


The new exclu- 
sive feature of 
lacquered cov- 
ers keeps gold 
stamping tarnish-proof and 
preserves Original fresh appear- 
ance. Suitable for every _reli- 
gious use, “The Service Hym- 
nal” is the first classified hymnal 
to be orchestrated. Includes 
descants to popular tunes. Price 
per 100, not prepaid, only $60.00. 


Write today for sample. If a 
smaller book is needed ask for a 
copy of “Devotional Hymns” or 
“Hymns for Christian Service’. 
For returnable sample write name 


and address in margin, clip and mail. 
Give church and denomination. 


Note Binding Features, 


PE PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


in som boos COMPANY 


577S-C West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Let Every Heart by Mary Katharine 
Reely. 


See list under “Christmas.” 


Epworth League 


Rise Up anp Burp! by Richard T. 
Baker. 


Pageant-drama developing the ten-point pro- 
gram of ‘Christian Youth Building a New 
World.” Indefinite cast—can be made simple or 
elaborate. Good. Department of Epworth League, 
740 Rush St., Chicago, 25 cents. 


Florence Nightingale 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE by Edith Reid. 


Three acts, 9 scenes. 14 men, 9 women. 2%4 
hours. Period costumes. Difficult play dealing with 
the history of nursing and the life of Florence 
Nightingale. Macmillan, $1.25. 


Whitsunday 


Souu’s Mepictne by Florence Converse. 


One scene. 22 men, II women. 1% hours. 
Elaborate scenery and costumes. Grail motive, a 
Whitsuntide miracle of healing. Expert direction. 
In Garments of Praise. Dutton, $2.00. 


Pentecost 
Pontius Private by Elliot Field. 


Three acts. 10 men, 8 women. 3 sets. 11% 
hours. The dramatic story of Juno and her rela- 
tion to Pilate and Jesus. Penn Publishing Co., 
25 cents. 


THE Sworp TuHat Divives by ‘Louis 
Wilson. 


One act. 3 men, I woman, 1 boy, 1 girl. Jerusa- 
lem on the day of Pentecost. What Jesus’ way 
of life meant to first-century Christians and what 
it means to us. Baker, 35 cents. 


Goodwill Day 


Goop WiLL, THE Macictan by Hazel 
MacKaye. 


A pageant. 30-40 children or more, I man. 
Settings simple. Indoors or out. Necessity for 
world’s children to understand each other. Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th 
St., Washington, D.C., 10 cents. 


THE CuristmMas Rose by Essex Dane. 
See list under “Christmas.” 


THroucH OTHER Eyers by Helen D. 
Beaver. 


A world fellowship project in dramatic form. 
Womans Press, 25 cents. 


A Trip in Europe on 
Heckerman’s Christian 
Good Will Tours 


Is no more expensive than a similar 
trip in America. 

For with Heckerman every necessary 
expense is included in the price: fine 
hotels, all meals, transportation of self 
and baggage, full program of sight see- 
ing, all tips on land, couriers, guides, 
entertainment, entrance fees, etc. 

Your dollar goes farther in Europe 
this year and I have never offered such 
unusual travel value. Besides, you travel 
with a group of Protestant Christians. 


May I send you an itinerary? 


H. €. HECKERMAN BEDFORD, PA. 


Five Interesting Bible Games 
Bett BIBLE TRAITS 


A Popular and Successful Method of Imparting Bible Knowledge to 
Groups of Boys and Girls, Youths, and Men and Women, 


AN ENJOYABLE PASTIME FOR THE HOME 

Three to Fifteen May Play—Simple Rules Prevail. Attractively Boxed. 
Price, 50 cents each, 60 cents postpaid. i 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 

296 BROADWAY 
Church and Sunday School Supplies of every description since 1848. 


Jacques Marquette 
LitrLe FATHER OF THE WILDERNESS by 
Austin Strong and Lloyd Osborne. 
One act. 6 men, I woman, extras. 35 minutes. 
A play about Pere Marquette and Louis XV of 
France. Royalty $10.00. Samuel French, 50 cents. 
Richard Wagner 
PRELUDE TO ExiLe by William McNally. 
A new play on the life of Wagner. For reading 
only. Putnam, $2.00. 
Corpus Christi 
On this day in 1264, the first cycles 
of religious plays were performed. The 
following collections of medieval plays 
are good. 


EncuisH Mrracre Ptays, 
A. W. Powrarp. 


Oxtp Time CHurcH DraMa ADAPTED, 
edited by Phillips Endicott Osgood. 
Harper’s, $1.75. 


edited by 


Harvarp. Miracie P rays, 
Donald Robinson. 


Ten plays from various cycles. Baker, $3.00. 


edited by 


Dante 


THE SALUTATION by Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy. 


In Plays for Three Players. University of Chi- 
cago Press, $2.50. 2 


Memorial Day 


Tue Hicn Hearr by 
Rowell. 


One act. 5 men, 2 women, 
A play of the Civil War in which the heroism 
of Sam Davis is exultantly.set forth. Royalty 
$5.00. Row, Peterson and Co., 50 cents. 


THE WIinpow by Marcus_L. Bach. 


One act. 3 men, I woman (voice). 25 minutes. 
The education of a munitions manufacturer who 
loses his son to the Ghost of War. A peace 
play. Samuel French, 30 cents. 


Adelaide C. 


extras. 30 minutes. 


Copies of the plays listed in this article 
may be secured from the publisher named 
or from your regular sources of dramatic 
materials. Do not send orders for them to 
the International Journal. 


Impress on their minds ius i 
as cece as [EV [z ME 
THINE 


EILERS’ SEWING 
TEXT MOTTOES 


Size 614 x 814 


On very heavy stock. 1300 
small holes punched 
through the cards, mak- 
ing the sewing easy. We 
have printed on them de- 
signs which are to be 
sewed. 


18 Designs—2¢ each 


Send for 100-page catalogue of good things for 
Sunday school and church. 


A. H. EILERS & CO. 
1124 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


QUOTTO BIBLE RHYMES 
S$ BIBLE BOOKS 


or Mixed Groups of All Ages. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
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Anna and Elizabeth (Dorothea Wieck, Hertha 
Thiele) (German) (Good English titles) The 
two stars of “Maedchen in Uniform’ do memo- 
rable réles in interesting story of humble country 
girl magnified into “‘saint’’ through accidental 
“miracles.” Notable atmosphere. Compelling char- 
acter portrayal. 

For A: Fine of kind 
For Y and C: Doubtful interest 

Beware of Ladies (Donald Cook, Judith Al- 
len) (Republic) Sordid crook drama with mostly 
unsavory characters hired to frame hero who is 
running for office. They fail, but achieve murder 


_ of reporter-heroine’s weak husband, thus freeing 


her for here. A grisly climax kills the villain. 
For A: Unpleasant For Y and C: No 


Career Woman (Claire Trevor, Michael Whal- 
en) (Fox) Clever criminal lawyer wins cases 
by brazen trickery, outraging the ideals of the 
lawyer-heroine—but last reel finds them happily 
in love. Travesties court procedure, burlesques 
smalltown life. Dubious value for the young. 
For A: Fair For Y and C: Decidedly doubtful 


Champagne Waltz (Gladys Swarthout, F. Mac- 
Murray) (Para.) Delightful, distinctive musical 
comedy with Swarthout’s charming songs. Shows 
that lovely old world music and modern jazz 
band music need not exclude each other. Action 
now brisk, now dreamy. Fritz Leiber’s role as 
Strauss notable. 

For A: Entertaining For Y: Very good 
For C: Probably good 


Charlie Chan at the Opera (Warner Oland, 
Boris Karloff) (Fox) Famous Chinese detective 
deftly solves multiple murder mystery, this time 
backstage at the opera, involving jealousy, ven- 
geance, and insanity among the stars. Usual ele- 
ments of suspense and interest, but plot is over- 
complex at times. 


For A: Good of kind For Y: Good 
For C; Perhaps 
Children of Fortune (Glueckskinder) (Lillian 


Harvey, German cast) (Ufa) Laid in New York, 
characters American, all dialog German, full 
English titles. Fine character comedy, intimate, 
subtle, amusing, boisterous. Poet-reporter saves 
unlucky heroine, with extraordinary complications. 

For Y and C: Mature and doubtful interest 
For A: Fine of kind 


Counterfeit Lady (Ralph Bellamy, Joan Perry) 
(Columbia) Diamond robbery by crooks and 
pseudo-crooks, solved by detective hero of pseudo- 
shady character who wins pseudo-crooked heroine. 
Pleasant, lively little story, naively told. Hero’s 
blunders correct themselves. Fists and autos fly as 


. usual. 


For A: Hardly For Y and C: Good of kind 


Country Gentlemen (Olsen and Johnson) (Re- 
public) Feeble concoction about Olsen and John- 
son as two incurably crooked promoters trying 
to swindle simple souls by simple schemes. Large- 
ly mere rehearsal of stunts and jokes resurrected 
from previous vaudeville performances by this 
pair. 

For A: Futile For Y: Worthless For C: No 


Doctor’s Diary (John Trent, Geo. Bancroft, 
Helen Burgess) (Para.) Strong picture of mod- 
ern hospital, its great work but also its intrigue, 
politics, jealousy, and professional etiquette that 
lets patients, not its traditions, suffer. Pitifully 
marred by hero’s attempt to be a comic drunk. 
For A and Y: Fairly good For C: Little value 


Flying Hostess (W. Gargan, Judith Barrett) 
(Univ.) More sensational “‘air-transport’’ stuff 
making little sense. Young, giddy, wisecracking 
girls, supposedly “registered murses,’”’ are sup- 
posedly ‘‘trained’’ into heroines for any air emer- 
gency. Thickly romantic. Same impossible climax 
s “Without Orders.” 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Thrilling For C: No 


God’s Country and the Woman (George Brent, 
Beverly Roberts) (Warner) Gay younger brother 
prefers money-flinging and woman-chasing, , but, 
tossed into thick of lumber-camp rivalry, makes 
good all around—in fight, business, and wrangling 
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Ap HE summaries and evaluations appear- 
ing on this page are those of The Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 


advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the contents and effect of 


the film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


romance with harsh heroine. All color. Striking 
lumber scenes. 
For A and Y: Good of kind 

For C: Doubtful value 


Great Guy (James Cagney, Mae Clarke) 
(Grand Natl.) Ex-pugilist hero, as deputy, wages 
zealous fight against short-weighs-and-measures 
swindle. Many socks to the jaw in Cagney style. 
Ends corrupt city official-racketeer alliance. Fast, 
suspenseful, amusing, and sometimes incredible 
and illogical. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Mostly good 
For C: Hardly 


Hats Off (Mae Clarke, John Payne) (Grand 
Natl.) Hero and heroine, rival press-agents for 
rival Expositions 4 la Texas, seek same stage 
feature. Heroine wins temporarily by brazen 
double-crossing, but reverses all when she falls 
for hero. Réle of impresario by Alberni only 
notable bit. 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Perhaps For C: Hardly 


Holy Terror (Jane Withers) (Fox) Hilarious, 
farcical army air-post life. Jane, as officer’s over- 
precocious daughter and darling of the post, starts 
all trouble, solves all problems, and runs constant 
songs, dances, and slapstick antics. Pleasant 
change from “disagreeable brat” roles, at least. 
For A: Depends on taste 

For Y and C: Probably amusing 


Hopalong Cassidy Returns (Bill Boyd, Evelyn 
Brent) (Para.) Good ‘“Hopalong’” western for 
action and acting, but thrills a bit overdone. Main 
villain now a saloon-owning, gang-leading wom- 
an, very tough and brave but finally dying by a 
bullet, and a wheel-chair invalid is dragged to 
death. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Doubtful For C: No 


Lloyd’s of London (Bartholomew, Tyrone 
Power, Madeleine Carroll) (Fox) Masterpiece of 
high historical and dramatic value. Portrays the 
famous “‘Lloyd’s’’ as intimately involved in stir- 
ring times of English history in days of Lord 
Nelson. Splendidly staged and directed. Vivid, 
vital, convincing. 

For A and Y: Excellent 
For C: Largely beyond them 


Man of Affairs (George Arliss) (G-B) En- 
joyable pictures of English politics with Arliss 
in dual réle—as pompous Prime Minister stupidly 
bungling a delicate situation, and his twin brother, 
a gay adventurer, who saves his twin by heroic 
measures and gives him the glory. 

For A and Y:Very good For C; Mature but good 

Mandarin Mystery (Eddie Quillan, Charlotte 
Henry) (Republic) Great jewel robbery occurs, 
and smart-aleck hero breezes around among cloud 
of suspects in Chinese hotel. Manager faints, and 


other funny things happen. Stilted dialog and 
clumsy action brings conclusion of slight interest. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Hardly For C: No 


Mind Your Own Business (Charles Ruggles, 
Alice Brady) (Para.) Hilarious, amusing farce. 
Circumstances turn shy nature editor’s column 
into sensationally successful exposé of crooked 
politicians. Scout troop thwarts kidnappers as 
climax. Boy Scouts interesting, but Talbot’s bel- 
lowing annoys. 


For A, Y, and C: Amusing 


Missing Girls (Roger Pryor, Muriel Evans) 
(Chesterfield) Lives up to title briefly, then turns 
into mediocre gang melodrama, with super news- 
paper-man running down swarming criminals. 
Tough “mugs” looking sinister and talking gutter 
English out of corner of mouth become monoto- 


nous. Crude. 
For A: Stupid — For Y and C: No 


More Than a Secretary (George Brent, Jean 
Arthur) (Columbia) Editor of health magazine, 
with highly exaggerated hygienic complex, final- 
ly learns common sense from sane little hero- 
ine who takes job as his secretary. Artificial story 


about caricatures rather than characters. Some 
risque lines built in. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Hardly For C: No 


North of Nome (Jack Holt, Evalyn Venable) 
(Columbia) More Holt adventure stuff. Holt as 
big, brave seal-poacher, marooned on Alaskan 
island. Complications start when he rescues ship- 
wrecked group who are owners of the island. 
Dilemma solved by Holt heroics and drab ro- 


mance tops it off. 
For A: Mediocre For Y and C: No 
Menjou, 


One in a Million (Adolphe Sonja 
Henie) (Fox) Largely vaudeville slapstick. Ar- 
line Judge wisecracks. Menjou, head of cheap 
troupe playing Switzerland, bawls his lines to 
be funnier. But Sonja and her kindly father, seek- 
ing Olympic honors, her charm, and matchless 
skating redeem the film. 

For A: Fairly good For Y and C: Good 


Plough and the Stars (Stanwyck, Foster) 
(RKO) Strong, vivid picture of tragic misery of 
1916 Irish rebellion. Impressive for authentic 
scenes and action, for striking characters and 
realistic violence, but whole weakened by lack of 
dramatic unity and Stanwyck’s complete inade- 


quacy. 
For A: Notable For Y: Grim For C: No 
Sing Me a Love Song (J. Melton, Patricia 


Ellis) (Warner) Light, wholesome comedy. Trite 
plot, colorless heroine, but redeemed by Melton’s 
singing, by settings of huge department store in- 
herited by hero, and by genuinely amusing roles 
by Herbert Catlett, Jenkins, and Pitts as em- 
ployees. 
For A: Fair For Y and C: Good 
Three Smart Girls (Deanna Durbin) (Univ.) 
Very human comedy, told with taste, with bits 
of Deanna’s notable singing. Three sisters, en- 
gaging youngsters, thwart a fortune-huntress aft- 
er their rich father, bring him back to mother 
after ten years’ separation, and find worth-while 
romance besides. 
For A: Amusing For Y: Excellent 
For C: Little interest 


Wild Brian Kent (Ralph Bellamy, Mae 
Clarke) (RKO) Innocuous Harold Bell Wright 
story passably screened. Once wealthy spendthrift 
drops city life for country, joins rural family 
about to lose their farm to land-mortgage shark, 


foils villain, wins girl. Pleasant, elementary 
amusement. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Fair For C: Perhaps 


Woman Alone (Sylvia Sidney, Oscar Homolka, 
John Loder) (G-B) Unusual, skillfuly told, grip- 
ping version of Conrad story of sabotage in Lon- 
don’s industry. Sinister atmosphere, tense situa- 
tions, grim deaths. Fine individual acting and 
pantomime, but ill-fitted réles make situation a bit 
unreal. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Doubtful value 
For C: No 
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“ Reports collected by the World’s 
Sunday School Association give inter- 
esting figures about Sunday school enrol- 
ment throughout the world. There are 
nearly a million more Sunday school 
pupils in the world today than there were 
four years ago. Africa is credited with 
more than half this gain, or 581,721. In 
Latin America, each grand division— 
South America, Central America, Mexico, 
West Indies—shows splendid increases. 
Brazil, where the Eleventh World’s Sun- 
day School Convention met in 1932, in- 
creased its Sunday School enrolment 43 
per cent during the quadrennium; and Ar- 
gentina, 34 per cent. In Asia, the situation 
in the larger Sunday school constituencies 
in Burma, Ceylon, India, China, and 
Japan has not changed materially, 
although Japan reports an increase of 
eight thousand. The loss reported in 
China is perhaps more apparent than real, 
as the figures for Manchuria and Mon- 
golia have been deducted. In Australasia, 
Australia and New Zealand show a small 
increase in enrolment, the larger being in 
Australia, about forty-three thousand. 

In North America, the report is far 
from stimulating. The figures for the 
United States are those of the 1926 Fed- 
eral census. During the intervening ten 
years reports from many individual de- 
nominations show a falling off in Sunday 
school enrolment. Canada also shows a 
decrease, The entire continent of Europe 
shows a net loss and this in spite of splen- 
did gains made in seventeen countries, 
four of which are most significant. The 
Netherlands increased from 250,000 to 
355,087; Ireland, from 156,016 to 
231,217; and Finland, from 216,082 to 
254,838. The Greek Orthodox Church 
reports an increase in the Zoe Sunday 
morning schodls from 9,333 to 41,800. 
Offsetting these gains are losses in Russia, 
Germany, and Italy. 

* Ir 1s significant that workers in 
_ Christian education that at the ses- 
sions of the 44th Annual Meeting of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, held in Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey, January 6-8, three hundred delegates, 
representing practically all the foreign 
missionary bodies of the continent, con- 
sidered these two problems: first, the 
Progress made in carrying out the rural 
missions program; and second, how to 
capture the attention and the support of 
the younger men and women of America. 
Discussion of the latter problem called 
attention to the necessity of a careful 
study of publications, and of the printed 
and platform appeals to younger church 
members and students; to the need for 
radio and motion picture presentation of 
the cause of missions through interde- 
nominational agencies; to the need of 
re-examining all our practices as Chris- 
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tians, squaring them with our professions 
and words; and to an examination of the 
language of the presentation of missions, 
adapting it, where necessary and possible, 
to the new language of today’s psychol- 
ogy, science, and service to humanity. 


* Tur 29th National Convention of 
the Anti-Saloon League of America, 
representing non-partisan, anti-liquor 
forces, will meet in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, from February 28 to March 3. 

The convention is expected to formu- 
late a comprehensive program of anti- 
liquor education, organization, and legis- 
lation. Deaths and injuries resulting from 
“drinking driver” accidents, drinking by 
women and children, the stimulation of 
drinking through liquor advertising and 
sales activities, and the economic effect 
of increased liquor consumption are 
among the conditions for which remedies 
will be sought. 

The Executive Committee, meeting two 
days preceding the convention, will rec- 
ommend the general policies of the League 
for the ensuing two years. Final action 
will be taken by the National Board, 
composed of several hundred members 
who are elected in the various states to 
represent cooperating church and tem- 
perance groups. 


* Tue Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology recently reversed a rule 
of seventy years’ standing and will now 
exempt conscientious objectors from com- 
pulsory military training. The Council 
for Social Action of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches calls this one of 
the most significant steps yet made in the 
struggle for freedom of conscience. Stu- 
dents so exempted will substitute certain 
studies in international law, the history 
of arbitration,. or diplomacy. Objections 
must be based upon “sincere religious and 
moral grounds,” subject to decision by the 
Faculty Council. The plan will become 
effective next September for a trial period 
of two years. 


* Rev. THomas A. Tripp, on January 

15, began his new work as associate 
director of the Town and Country De- 
partment for the Church Extension 
Boards of the Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches, with headquarters in New 
York City. 

During the past four years, Mr. Tripp 
had been pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Mystic, Connecticut, and had 
studied at the Yale Divinity School. Prior 
to that time, he was general secretary of 
the Illinois Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 


* IN orpER to focus the efforts of the 

Sunday school forces of the world on 
the realization of international peace and 
world brotherhood, the World’s Sunday 


School Association has opened an office 
in the old League of Nations Palace in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Dr. Adolf Keller, 
the well-known European Christian lead- 
er who was elected a vice-chairman of 
the World’s Sunday School Association 
at Oslo, will represent the Association 
for consultation with the other religious 
forces of world-wide scope which have 
headquarters in this world capital. 


* Tue topics and speakers for the 

March and April programs of the 
radio forum on “Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Child,” conducted under the 
joint auspices of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, and the National 
Broadcasting Company, are as follows: 
March 3 

“Emotional Development in Children” 
—John E. Anderson, Director, Insti- 
tute of. Child Welfare University of 
Minnesota. 

March 10 } 

“The Connection Between Mind and 
Body Growth”—Bert I. Beverly, As- 
sistant Professor of Pediatrics, Rush 
Medical College. 

March 17 

“Fitting the Course of Study to the 
Child’s Mental Development’— 
Carleton Washburne, Superintend- 
ent, Public Schools, Winnetka, Illi- 
nois. 

March 24 

“Education and Mental Growth’— 
Frank N. Freeman, Professor of 
Educational Psychology, University 
of Chicago. 

March 31 

“Athletics, Exercise, and Fatigue in 
Growing Children’”—D. B. Dill, As- 
sociate Professor of Industrial Phys- 
iology, Harvard Fatigue Labora- 
tory. 

April 7 

“Physical Education for Growing Chil- 

dren”—C. W. Savage, Professor 


Emeritus of Physical Education, 
Oberlin College. 

April 14 

“Disease and the Doctor’s Side 


of Growth’—Joseph Brennemann, 
Chief of Staff, Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago. : 
April 21 
“The Effects of Family Income on a 
Child’s Growth’”—Martha M. Eliot, 
Assistant Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 
April 28 
“The Effect of Child Labor on 
Growth”’—Richard A. Bolt, Direc- 
tor, Cleveland Child Health Asso- 
ciation; Lecturer, University of Cali- 
fornia. 


These programs are broadcast over 
N.B.C.-WJZ blue network every 
Wednesday, 4:00-4:30 p.M. (E.S.T.) 
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* THe following sentences take the 

reader on a rapid world tour and show 
what is happening in Christian education 
in one country after another. 

In China, the National Committee for 
Christian Religious Education, under the 
leadership of Dr. Chester S. Miao, has 
launched a nation-wide movement for the 
training of voluntary church workers. 
Japan is rejoicing over the final payments 
made for the Sunday school headquarters’ 
building in Tokyo. In Mexico, camp con- 
ferences for youth, which began in 1931 
with one camp, now include a total of 
five. In Brazil, the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction has arranged for week- 
day religious education in public schools 
where as many as twenty children from 
Protestant homes*in one school ask for 
it. The first Bantu Sunday School Con- 
vention was called in December by the 
South African National Sunday School 
Association. In the Apostolic Church of 
Armenia, the return of Mr. and Mrs. 
Levon N. Zenian has made possible the 
reorganization of Sunday schools through 
the formation of new councils of religious 
education in each diocese, the conducting 
of teacher training courses, the enlist- 
ing of new teachers, the reopening of 
Sunday schools temporarily closed, and 


the resuming of the publication of in- 
digenous lesson material. In Egypt, a 
Sunday school conference held in Assuit 
was attended by 4,200 persons, many of 
whom were Coptic. In Ecuador, during 
1936 there were forty vacation Bible 
schools with the largest number of chil- 
dren studying the Bible that has ever 
been reported. 


** THE annual convention of the Re- 

ligious Education Association will be 
held at the Allerton Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 12-14. The theme will be 
“Personality Development and Authority 
in Church and State.” 


“* AN INTERESTING Family and Person- 
ality Clinic of the Air is being given 
by Dr. Roy A. Burkhart, of Columbus, 
Ohio. It is called “The Family Counsel- 
or’ and is given over the Columbia Sta- 
tion WBNS at Columbus on Sunday af- 
ternoon at 2:45 and on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday at 5:45 
P.M. «- ; 
“* Tue National Home Library Foun- 
dation is working on a program to 
prepare good books within easy reach of 
all the people. Twenty-six titles are now 
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available at twenty-five cents each and 
thirteen others at fifteen cents each. 

The list of titles includes fiction, books 
on economics, drama, biography, and so 
on. The most recent addition to the book 
list is Democracy in Denmark, by Gold- 
mark and Brandeis. 

A complete list of titles may be secured 
without cost from the Foundation, Du- 


Pont Circle Building, Washington, D.C. 


“* THE MERGER of the Hall-Mack 
Company with the Rodeheaver Com- 
pany, both publishers of music for Sunday 
schools as well as public schools, has re- 
cently: been announced. Business will be 
continued both in Philadelphia and in 
Chicago at the old addresses under the 
name, “The Rodeheaver Company.” 


For EASTER 


CROSS 
BOOKMARKS 


Two designs—East- 
er flowers against the 
suggestion of a 
church interior; on 
blue or yellow-bor- 
dered cross. Each has 
a Bible verse. 10 
cents each, with en- 
velopes. 


GREETINGS 


Lovely designs on 
heavy cards, in the 
shape of the Easter 
cross, each with a quo- 
tation from the Bible. 
They can be had with 
tassels or without, in 
several sizes. No. 1, 
at right, is $1.00 a 
hundred. 


THE EASTER STORY 


A beautiful little booklet, entitled “The 
Lord Is Risen”, giving the Easter story 
in the language of the Bible. It is il- 
lustrated in color, and printed on fine 
white paper. No. 1424 10 cents each, 
with envelope. 


Send to your nearest Presbyterian Book Store 
for the new catalogue of Easter supplies. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


PHILADELPHIA Witherspoon Building 
156 Fifth Avenue 
Granite Building 
216 South Wabash Avenue 


234 McAllister Street 


The Testimony of the Soul, by Rufus 
M. Jones. Macmillan Company. $2.00. 
Victorious Living, by E. Stanley Jones. 
This list is the third in a series of Abingdon Press. $2.00. 
Lenten reading guides issued by the Re- W orship, by Evelyn Underhill. Harper 
ligious Publishers’ Group of the National & Brothers. $3.00. 
Association of Book Publishers. The list 
for this year was chosen by Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones. ; i. The Making of a Man. By the Dean of 
Dr. Jones’ preface emphasizes the spirit Windsor. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
in which he approached the selection of Sons, 1936. 133 p. Price $1.50. 
these books. “I give this list of recom- The Dean of Windsor here gives us, in 
mendations realizing that what appeals jnformal style, something of what he 
to me may not appeal to others, and yet evidently gave to several young friends 
the human mind and the human heart are when they were gathered about his fireside 
one, and what appeals to one is liable to at various, times. Although he suggests 
appeal to another. This list of books that he cannot do in this book just what 
covers a wide range of need. I am per- he did in his conversations with his 
suaded that the spiritual life cannot be friends, the reader has the feeling that 
cultivated in a vacuum. The spiritual life the Dean is talking to him face to face. 
has its intellectual and social demands and Perhaps because of the desire to be in- 
only as they are met can that life be cul- formal, he does not even assign titles to 
tivated. I believe that this list of books his several chapters. Nevertheless, his 
has a sufficiently wide range to meet the material is well organized, and the person 
sum total of one’s spiritual needs as they who wishes to get a glimpse of the think- 
pertain to the individual and the social jng of a man whose soul has obviously in- 


order. I trust they will help you as wea and helped other souls, will be 


A List of Books for Lenten 
Reading 


have helped me.” inspired by this book. 

As Far as I Can See, by Winifredxy 
Kirkland. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Brotherhood Economics, by Toyohiko 
Kagawa. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Christ and His Cross, by W. Russell 
Maltby. Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

Christianity and Our World, by John 
C. Bennett. Association Press. 50 cents. 

Christianity and the Individual, by 
Halford E. Luccock. Cokesbury Press. 
1.50. 

i The Church of Christ and the Prob- 
lems of the Day, by Karl Heim. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

The God Who Speaks, by Burnett 
Hillman Streeter. Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 

Living Courageously, by Kirby Page. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $1.00. 

Living Religion, by Hornell Hart. 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. y 

The Meaning of Christ to Me, b 
Robert E. Speer. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Knowing the Bible. By Raymond C. 
Knox. Revised edition. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. 281 p. Price 
$2.50. 

This revised edition includes much new 
information based on recent archaeolog- 
ical discoveries in Palestine, Egypt, and 
elsewhere in the Old Testament world. 
The bibliography had also been carefully 
revised and brought up to date; recent 
books of scholarly and literary merit 
have been selected and in most cases 
guiding comments have been appended. 


Prophets of the Soul. By Joseph M.M. 
Gray. New York, The Abingdon Press, 
1936. 267 p. Price $2.00. ~ 

The prophets of the soul dealt with in 
this book are Cotton Mather, Jonathan 
Edwards, George Whitefield, the New 
England Methodist preachers of the 
eighteenth century, William Ellery Chan- 


$1.50 ning, Horace Bushnell, Phillips Brooks, 
$1.50. : 
Missions Tomorrow, by Kenneth ere iN oe and py ashingtan 
Scott Latourette. Harper & Brothers. adden, They represent the {Congiage 
Bee changes which have taken place in Amer- 


ican religious thought from 1650 to the 
present time, changes in religious empha- 
sis from the most -rigid Puritan theology 
to the liberal, and social interpretations 
of the twentieth century. 


Basic Convictions. By William Tem- 
ple. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1936. 
81 p. Price 75 cents. 

Four addresses dealing with: “The 

Some Problems of Life, by Rufus M. Reality of God and the Obligation of 
Jones. Cokesbury Press. $2.00. Worship,” “The Revelation of God in 

The Structure of Religious Experience, Jesus Christ,” “The Cross of Christ and 
by John Macmurray. Yale University the Need of the World,” and “The Di- 
Press. $1.50. vine Constraint of Christian Missions.” 
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The Paradoxes of Jesus, by Ralph W. 
Sockman. Abingdon Press. $2.00. : 

The Renewing Gospel, by Walter 
Russell Bowie. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 

The Return to Religion, by Henry C. 
Link. Macmillan Company. $1.75. . 

Shaping the Future, by Basil Mathews. 
Abingdon Press. $1.00. 


ae Easter Radiance. By Carl A. Glov- 


er. Nashville, Tennessee, Cokesbury 
Press, 1937. 112 p. Price $1.00. 

This little volume provides material 
for an interpretative study of Easter in 
light of history, tradition, poetry, and 
curious customs. It opens with the tra- 
ditional story told in a new way. Succes- 
sive chapters deal with the observance 
of Easter, Easter and Sunday, Easter and 
the Lord’s Supper, poetry, liturgical 
drama, music, and symbolism of this sea- 
son. The book closes with a joyous note, 
driving home to the reader the conviction 
that the gladness of Easter may be car- 
ried over into the everyday. 

/delightful book for a gift. 
—L. K. 


The Glorious Galilean. By J. W. G. 
Ward. Nashville, Cokesbury Press; 1936. 
234 p. Price $2.00. 

Imaginary narratives of some who met 
with Jesus during his divine life among 
men: John the Baptist, Mary Magdalene, 
the young ruler, the Samaritan woman, a 
certain lawyer, the Syrophoenician wom- 
an, Zacchaeus the taxgatherer, the im- 
potent man of Bethesda, Salome, the wife 
of Zebedee, the man born blind, the two 
sisters of Bethany, the centurion of 
Capernaum, John Mark, Procula, the 
wife of Pilate, Simon.the Cyrenian, Simon 
Peter, and the innkeeper of Bethlehem. 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons, 1937. 
By James H. Snowden. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. 374 p. Price 
$1.35. 

Practical expositions of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons, 1937. Im- 


proved Uniform Series: topics for young 
Kal and adults. 


he Organist and the Choirmaster. By 
Charles N. Boyd. New York, The Abing- 
don Press, 1936. 99 p. Price $1.50. 
A manual designed to guide those who 
are responsible for the direction of music 


all kinds of churches. 


tudents and the Christian World Mis- 
sionNEdited by Jesse R. Wilson. New 


York, Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, 1936. 333 p. Price’ 
$2.00. ; 


The report of the Twelfth Quadren- 
nial Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions. 


Does God Care? By Lindsay Dewar. 
New York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1936, 200 p. 

The titles of some of the chapters in- 
dicate rather clearly the nature of the 
content of this little book: Why Should 
God Care? Why Do Accidents Happen? 
Why Are Prayers Unanswered? Why Do 
the Innocent Suffer? Does Nature Care? 
Perhaps no reader will agree entirely with 
the author, but at least he will be helped 
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in his own thinking unless he already has 
found satisfactory answers to all the ques- 
tions raised in the book. 


Friends of God. By Anna Groh Sees- 
holtz.. New York, Columbia University 
Press. 247 p. Price $2.50. 


This is an interestingly written and re- 
liable study of the practical mystics of 
the fourteenth century. 


Books Received 


January 1-February 1, 1937 


Tue Biste Guie Boox. By Mary 
Entwistle. Nashville, Cokesbury Press. 
235 p. Price $2.50. 

CATHEDRAL. A Volume of Poems. By 
Earl Marlatt. New York, Harper & 
Brothers. 124 p. Price $1.50. 

THE Economic Eruics oF JOHN 
Westey. By Kathleen Walker MacAr- 
thur. New York, The Abingdon Press. 
166 p. Price $1.50. 

An EVALUATION OF A PLAN FOR 
CHARACTER Epucation. By W. Brad- 
ford Bayliss. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 

University. 141 p. Price $1.60. 
eee Our NEIGHBORHOOD. A 

uide for Teachers. By Mildred Moody 
Eakin. New York, The Abingdon Press. 
252 p. Price $1.00. 

First CHAPTERS IN RELIcIous PHI- 
LosoPHY. By Vergilius Ferm. New York, 
Round Table Press, Inc. 319 p. Price 
$3.00. 

HeritacE oF Beauty. By Daniel 
Johnson Fleming. New York, Friendship 
Press. 95 p. Price $1.50. 

JEHOVAH FRIEND oF MEN. By David 
A. Murray. New York, Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 364 p. Price $2.50. 

Kirt or Cure? By Muriel Lester. 
Nashville, Cokesbury Press. 135 p. Price 
$1.00. 

MosteEm Women ENTER A NEw 
Wortp. by Ruth Frances Woodsmall. 
New York, Round Table Press, Inc. 432 
p. Price $3.00. 

THE REVELATION OF JoHN. An Ex- 
position. By Charles R. Erdman. Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press. 168 p. 
Price $1.00. 

UNpER THE CHURCH Frac. Pupil’s 
“Work Book No. I for a Course in Ex- 
\Qloring Our Neighborhood. By Mildred 
Moody Eakin. New York, The Abingdon 
Press. 74 p. Price 25 cents. 

WE Pray Tuee, Lorp. By Roy Wal- 
lace Thomas. Nashville, Cokesbury 
Press. 170 p. Price $1.25. 


“SPRING’S 
MELODY ”’ 
By 


Margaret W. 
Tarrant 

12 x 8% inches 
$1.50 
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Christianity—And Our World 
by JOHN C. BENNETT 


A bold and forthright consideration of 
Christian thought as it relates to secular- 
ism, moral confusion and the economic 
order. “There is no issue in the modern 
world which the author does not raise 
and illumine by his wise analysis.” says 
Professor Reinhold Niebuhr of Union 
Theological Seminary. ............ 50c 


© 
Jesus 


by MARY ELY LYMAN 


An interpretation of Jesus for religi- 
ous life today. It deals with the historical 
life of Jesus, his religious experience 
and his teaching; and discusses his 
meaning for present-day experience. .50c 


© 


East and West, Conflict or 
Cooperation? 
A Symposium 
Edited by BASIL MATHEWS 


Experts of long experience in the 
Orient analyze the changing life of the 
East and search for a basis of mutual 
understanding. Contributors include 
Kenneth Scott Latourette, John R. Mott. 
H. Kraemer, and Sir Frederick Whyte, 
writing on the political and economic 
network, the religious background, the 
quest for a Christian world-outlook, and 
other problems of vital importance. The 
minister who is concerned with the 
world-wide mission of Christianity will 
find fresh insight in these thoughtful ar- 
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THE RICHES OF 


CHRIST 
By Bede Frost 


This book of inspiring Lenten read- 
ings—with devotional material for each 
one of the Forty Days—will do much 
to bring us nearer to Jesus Christ in 
our daily lives. $1.75 


THE RETURN 
TO RELIGION 


By Henry C. Link 


Hundreds of voluntary letters attest 
the help received from reading this— 
the best-seller in the religious field. 
“Most provocative and likely to stir 
the laziest mind,” says the New York 
Times. $1.75 


GETTING HELP 
FROM RELIGION 


By James Gordon Gilkey 


This eminent author, preacher, and 
teacher presents in a clear and stimu- 
lating manner how present-day Chris- 
tians may make their faith a more po- 
tent influence in their lives. $1.75 


THE GOD WHO 
SPEAKS 


By Burnett H. Streeter 


Dr. Streeter’s new book shows how 
we may obtain guidance for every-day 
affairs from a study of the Old and 
New Testaments. $1.75 


ON GROWING 
OLD GRACEFULLY 


By Charles Courtenay 


Here are discussed, with rare under- 
standing, the many problems which 
confront old age. Its wise and hearten- 
ing counsel will be welcomed not only 
by the aged, but by all who face the 
ever-present problem of ‘‘growing old 
gracefully.” $2.00 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
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The Place Where Children Worship 
(Continued from page 9) 


processional. Lining up behind the circle of chairs, the 
children wait for the first notes of the processional hymn. 
Quiet and reverence come quite naturally because of the 
setting. 

The children march with the regulation processional step, 
singing as they go. Those at the head of the line enter the 
next-to-front row of seats, and others fill in behind. The 
candle-lighters and the leader come last. The whole group 
remains standing after the singing. The leader takes her 
place to the side of the altar, and the candle-lighters stand 
at the ends of the altar, facing away from the group. Then 
the leader says: “God said, ‘Let there be light.’” The 
candle-lighters light the tapers, and the worshiping group 
responds: “And there was light.” Then the leader very 
reverently opens the Bible, and the whole group says: “Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my path.” 

Then, with the worshipers seated, there follow the Scrip- 
ture reading, the hymn, and the worship story. 

The simple but effective service closes with the receiving 
and presenting of the offering. Following some Scripture 
sentence about the ‘virtue of giving, the candle-lighters re- 
ceive the offering and return it to the altar. The leader 
steps forward, takes the plates, turns with his back to the 
group, and directly facing the altar holds up the offering 
while the whole group sings, ““We Give Thee but Thine 
Own,” or some similar offering hymn. 

Immediately after this, the piano strikes the chord of 
the recessional hymn, and with the leader and candle- 
lighters going first, the worshipers leave their “church” and 
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return to the other side of the room for the remaining ac- 
tivities of the morning. 
The processional hymn, the offering hymn, and the reces- 


sional hymn are changed about once a month. This provides . 


for the learning of a great many of the better hymns of the 
church in the course of a year. Incidentally, the memoriza- 
tion of hymns, prayers, and Bible portions is thus naturally 
motivated, for the children know these are to be used in their 
church service. Thus the problem of how to get memory 
work done is easily taken care of. 

It ought to be kept in mind that much of the success of 
this plan is due to the fact that from the beginning the 
children had a real part in it. Never was it merely or even 
chiefly the teacher’s project. She talked with the group from 
the start about the need of having a beautiful place for their 
worship, and they have come to think of it as really their 
church. The arranging of the chairs, for example, is done by 
those children who come early. This needs to be done each 
Sunday morning, for the room is used by other groups 
during the week. The children come before Sunday school 
time so that they may arrange their chapel for the day; and 
they go about this task with a reverent attitude. quite sur- 
prising to their parents. 

All these factors combine to make this a real setting for 
training in worship. Yet it is just the kind of thing that can 
be done without cost in hundreds of churches everywhere. 
With this experiment as a guide, many who read this article 
can improve their own situations. What can you do? What 
is your share in training children in worship? 


Which Commandment Means Most Today? . 
(Continued from page 10) 

mandments have greater importance for modern life than 
others. First in rank is the commandment “Thou shalt not 
kill” and second is “Thou shalt not steal,” sixth and eighth, 
respectively, in the Exodus Decalog. Perhaps increasing 
awareness of the serious nature of sex offenses is responsible 
for the fact that the latest inquiry places the seventh com- 
mandment in the third place. In the preceding year this com- 
mandment was ranked sixth. 

Looking at the end of the list, tenth place is given to the 
commandment “Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven 
image,” an injunction which obviously relates more directly 
to ancient Hebrew experience than to life today. The same 
cannot be said, however, for the commandment “Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” which is given ninth 
place, or for “Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah, thy 
God, in vain,” which the students rank eighth. 

Evidently, the biblical order is practically reversed by the 
students. The Mosaic Code placed primary emphasis upon 


the values conserved by religious institutions: the objects of 


worship, the religious festivals, and, in particular, the spirit 
of loyalty to Jehovah. The code of today is more directly 
concerned with moral conduct, relationships between indi- 
viduals and groups. If the present expression of student 
opinion may be considered typical, it is evident that youth 


today is far more interested in the ethical aspects of religion — 


than in the institutional requirements. 

Such an outcome of this inquiry is significant for the 
church in these times. For a considerable period the church 
has been saying that sound moral conduct needed the founda- 
tion which only a “closer walk with God” could provide. 
With the ancient Hebrews, it has placed duty to God as 
the prerequisite to a proper fulfillment of duties to man. 
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Youth either is not aware of this viewpoint, or else does not 
agree with it. 

Perhaps this intimate interrelation between the religious 
and the ethical has not been emphasized sufficiently. Some of 
us can recall the vigor with which, from some pulpits, the 
moral man was differentiated from the religious man. The 
purpose was laudable enough, but instead of creating a 
desire to secure the values of religion, it served only to set 
up a sharp antithesis between moral and religious behavior. 
Some such result appears in the attitude of the students, as 
revealed in the present inquiry. 

The process of re-examining the Decalog in the light of 
its importance for present-day conduct has one very desir- 
able outcome—the words of the Ten Commandments come 
to life in the minds of the students. Too many times one fails 
to get back of the ancient words to the reality which they 
were intended to interpret. Even now, as in the days of the 
prophets, it may be said that the people honor these injunc- 
tions with their lips, while their hearts are far from them. 


_ The Decalog is still a foundation stone of character. Let its 


meaning in terms of modern life be made crystal clear. 


What Are the Facts? 
(Continued from page 19) 


SocIALIsM® 


“The terms socialism, communism, and collectivism, which 
have often been used interchangeably, are ambiguous and ill 
defined... .” (Page 188) 

“Although collectivism has been used as the general concept 
of which socialism, communism, and anarchism are the special 
variants, it seems wiser to adopt socialism, an expression which 
has left so much deeper an imprint on the public mind, as the 
all inclusive term. For‘’the purposes of this article, therefore, 
the definition of socialism must embrace the characteristic com- 
mon to all these ideologies throughout history and to the or- 
ganized socialist movements of the more recent period. There 
are: first, a condemnation of the existing political and social 
order as unjust; second, an advocacy of a new order consistent 
with moral values; third, a belief that this ideal is realizable; 
fourth, a conviction that the immorality of the established 
order is traceable not to a fixed world order or to the un- 
changing nature of man, but to corrupt institutions; fifth, a 
program of action leading to the ideal through a fundamental 
remodeling of human nature or of institutions or both; and, 
sixth, a revolutionary will to carry out this program. The fact 
can scarcely be overemphasized that no true socialist is satisfied 
with merely economic reforms but advocates also a distinct 


educational, ethical, and aesthetic policy.” (Page 188) 


—Oscar JAsz1, Oberlin College 


SUGGESTIONS FOR Usinc [THESE DEFINITIONS 


1. It is likely that many groups are planning discussions 
that will involve the use of these terms. It might be advis- 
able to devote the first session of such a discussion to the 
study of these terms and thereby come to a common under- 
standing as to meanings, as the terms would subsequently 
be used. 

2. Leaders of discussion groups might keep these defini- 
tions handy for reference as the terms are used. 

3. Still other groups may wish to plan discussions, starting 
off with these definitions. Each member might write out his 
idea of the meaning of the word, and discussion could proceed 
from that point. 


® Ibid. Volume XIV, 1934. 
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The Discovery of Hymns 
(Continued from page 21) 


Mrs. Watts (sighs in hopelessness): A 
“big” rift in his religious life. 

Isaac: Father, haven’t you felt that our 
singing in church was like the dreari- 
ness of a funeral dirge, especially in 
comparison to the hopefulness and help- 
fulness of Pastor Newell’s preaching 
from the New Testament? 

Exper: No, Isaac, I have never felt that 
way. 

Isaac: The heavy dullness of our last 
Psalm this morning made my heart 
slump. .. slump into a soggy lump of 
bread dough. 

(Mrs, Warts shakes head in lack 
of understanding.) 

Exper: My heart felt comforted and 
strengthened. But ... I catch a gleam 
of what you mean. 

Isaac: We ought to have Psalms that 
throb with the heart beats of Christian 
love. We ought to have psalms that 
prick us forward with the thorns of the 
cross. We ought to have psalms that 
lift us with the power of His resurrec- 
tion. 

Exper: We can have such psalms, Isaac, 
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if someone will write them. Why don’t 
you try? (Encouragingly.) 

Isaac: Do you think I could? 

Exper: Certainly. You could if anyone 
can. 

Isaac: Oh, for months the thought of 
New Testament psalms has haunted 
me. Do you think our people would try 
them? 

Evper: O yes, at least a few will. You 
can expect all of us to hesitate and some 
to object. None of us have ever sung 
anything but Old Testament Psalms. 

Mrs. Watts (at the end of patient en- 
durance and suffering): If these 
Psalms which Obadiah Carver teaches 
us have been good enough for our fath- 
ers and grandfathers and great grand- 
fathers, I don’t see why you men think 
they ought to be changed seventeen 
hundred years after the birth of Christ! 
(Leaves the room abruptly.) 

Isaac: Seventeen hundred years after the 
birth of Christ and no songs in his 
church to tell of his love! What a 
tragedy! 

Exper (walks slowly to exit, stops) : Give 
that idea your very best, Isaac. 

Isaac (so wrapped up in his dream that 
the father is only half heard. Sits down 
at dining room table. Pulls paper and 
pencil from pocket and writes): 
“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 

(CurTAINn) 


Scene III 
Piace: In the Southampton Church. 
Time: Two years later. 
(The congregation has gathered for 
a special W ednesday night meeting. As 
the curtain goes up, Pastor NEWELL 
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is calling the people to order. In little 
groups, the people are chatting and ex- 
changing the community news. A few 
register excitement over the anticipated 
meeting.) 

Pastor NEeweEL: The meeting will now 
come to order, brethren. (Waits until 
all have taken seats and become quiet.) 
Let us all stand for prayer. 

Eternal God, thou who hast called 
us to come out and be separate from 
the world of sin, be thou with us to- 


night, we pray. Search us and know | 


our hearts. Try us and know our 


thoughts, and see if there be any wicked © 
way in us. And lead us in the way ever- © 
lasting. In the name of Christ, Amen. © 


(Congregation seated.) 
Peter Jacobs, will you read the min- 
utes of the last meeting? 

Prerer Jacoss (reading): Mr. Modera- 
tor, the last meeting of the Southamp- 
ton Church was held on November 15, 
1699. Two young disturbers, John 
Quincy and George Mather, were dis- 
ciplined by suspension from the rights 
and privileges of attending church dur- 
ing December and January because 
they were found guilty of dropping wax 
from an upper stall into the hair of 
girls below. 


wmtis 


Horace Treat was dis- © 


missed from our church roll because of — 


irregularities—best known to you all. 
(A buzz-buss of hushed whispers turns 
the congregation into a hive of dis- 


tracted gossip for a moment.) Matilda — 
Clark was suspended from church for 


one year for gathering sticks on the 
Sabbath. Quintin Clark was dismissed 
from our church for drunkenness, and 
other unseemly conduct. 

In spite of these mournful losses to 


our Household of Faith, the number - 


of members remains constant. The con- 
gregation found Constance Prudden 


and Priscilla Pratt sound. in doctrine — 


and satisfactory in Christian experi- 
ence. They were accepted with joy. 
Respectfully, Peter Jacobs. 

Pastor Newe i: Are there any correc- 
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tions? If not, all in favor of accepting 
the report will indicate the same by a 
forward nod of the head. (All nod.) 
Contrary minded, a sideward shake of 
the head. (No response.) The report is 
accepted. 

We are now ready to hear the order 
of business to come before us. 


| Perer Jacoss: Mr. Moderator, the fol- 


lowing notice was given to all mem- 
bers of the Southampton Church. “A 
special meeting will be held on Wed- 
nesday evening at 7:30 o'clock in the 
church to consider the introduction of 
hymn singing in our regular services 
of worship.” Elder Watts has re- 
quested the Board of Deacons to call 
this special meeting. 

(All eyes are riveted on ELDER 
Watts. A few whisper rumors, as he 
walks to the front with much dignified 
pomp and righteous pride.) 


Exper Watts: Mr. Moderator, and fel- 


low members of the Southampton 
Church. In calling you together for the 
purpose of looking at the possibility of 
introducing hymn singing into our regu- 
lar services of worship, the Board of 
Deacons has requested your careful 
and prayerful consideration of a most 
important matter. Hence I beg you to 
listen closely. 


Pastor NeweLu: You have our closest 


attention, Elder Watts. 


Exper Watts: I am not the father of the 


hymn idea. I am, however, the happy 
father of the young man who has 
worked out the new thought. There- 
fore I trust you will hear him tell his 
own story. (As he strolls to his seat, 
deathly silence prevails.) 


Hetty Maruer (just as ELDER Watts 


gets back to his pew, she bounces to 
her feet and barks forth with the sput- 
tering of machine-gun fire.): Mr. 
Moderator, I wouldn’t even disgrace 
my ears by listening to one of these 
new-fangled, boy-made songs! ‘The 
very idea! Mere man-made jingles in 
the House of God! Fah! 

(At this point Mrs. Watts bursts 
forth in tearful sobs and sorrowfully 
walks out of the church. Goes home. 
Elder Watts stands as if to escort his 
“sick” wife. Understands that she is not 
“sick,” but heart broken. Sits down to 
stay through the meeting with son.) 

(In ghostly tones of warning, HETTY 
MaTHER prolongs the uneasiness of the 
congregation by continuing from her 
pew near the front.) Oh, fellow mem- 
bers, beware of this false folly that 
comes to us in the sheep’s clothing of a 
boy we all trust. Have nothing to do 
with such foolishness. (She too walks 
out, but with a step of quick indigna- 
tion.) 


Pastor NEweEtui (alarmed a little, yet 


hopeful of holding the meeting to- 
gether): Harken, dear sister, harken! 
Be ye patient and kind one to another. 
Before we decide against the singing 
of these new hymns, let us hear what 
Isaac Watts himself has to say. Will 
you speak to us, Isaac? 


Isaac (quiet and poised) : Pastor Newell, 


and fellow members of the Southamp- 
ton Church, I deeply appreciate your 
kindness in calling this meeting. My 
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story is this, briefly. 

Pastor NEweELv: Tell us all, my boy. 

We have the whole evening. 
(Herry Maruer slips into a back 

pew, curious to know what happens. 

She is unnoticed by the congregation.) 

Isaac: I have always loved this church. 
To me, Sunday could not be the Lord’s 
Day if I were not among you friendly 
folk in this sacred place of prayer. 

Some Memser: Amen, Brother, amen. 

Isaac: Yet I left this house of worship 
two years ago heavy in spirit because 
we had no music in honor of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Only the songs of Solo- 
mon and the Psalms of David were 
sung. This is still the order of vocal 
praise, is it not, Elder Carver? 

ELpeR CARVER: Yes, indeed. And we 
have always found them good and en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Isaac: I, too, like the old Psalms. But as 
long as we expect our pastor to read 
Scripture lessons from the gospels and 
to preach sermons from the New 
Testament, I think we ought to have 
some songs about Jesus, too. 

ELpER CARVER: You have spoken similar 
words to me again and again. [ still 
don’t understand. (Kindly.) Is it the 
old singing leader as well as the old 
Psalms that you would like removed 
from the regular services? (People 
gasp.) 

Isaac: Oh, no, Elder Carver. I have no 
thought of asking the removal of 
Southampton’s greatest singing leader. 

PrupEence Eustis: For twenty-six long 
years he has served us faithfully. 

Isaac: Neither am I asking the removal 
of the old Psalms. 

Exvper Watts: They have girded men 
with courage for hundreds of years. 
Isaac: Friends, I am not here to ask the 
removal of the best musician in town, 
a man we all admire and love. Nor 
am [here to ask the removal of psalms. 
Rather, I have come to recommend that 
we add something to our Sunday morn- 
ing service: namely, New Testament 

hymns. 

Exper Carver: I’m not quite clear about 
the meaning of what Isaac calls “New 
Testament hymns.” Could he explain a 
little further? 

Isaac: Mr. Moderator, Elder Carver, 
and fellow members, my real explana- 
tion rests within this group of young 
people who have learned a few of these 
new hymns. They are prepared to sing 
for us tonight, if you are willing to 
listen. 

Pastor NEWELL: You have heard the 
request. What is your pleasure? (Brief 
silence.) 
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Exper Carver: I’m not saying that I ap- 
prove of these new hymns. But as sing- 
ing leader I would be willing to have 
these young people sing them for us 
tonight. 

PrupbeENceE Eustis: Since this is Wednes- 
day and not Sunday, I reckon the Lord 
will forgive us—if necessary—if we 
hear just one or two of these hymns. 

Exiper Watts: Pastor Newell, I move 
that we listen to the hymns prepared 
by the young people. 

PrupENCE Eustis: I second the motion. 

Pastor Neweit_: You have heard the 
motion and its second. Any remarks? 
(No remarks.) As many as are willing 
to listen to the new hymns will nod the 
head forward and back. (All but one 
consent.) Contrary minded will shake 
the head right and left twice. (Hetty 
MartTHer forgets that she does not want 
to be a part of the meeting, and vio- 
lently shakes a negative. The rustling 
of her neckware attracts the first atten- 
tion of her presence. Several members 
of congregation look back and see her.) 
The majority are willing to listen, 
Isaac. Perhaps the minority will too. 
(Hetty MatTHER jams fingers to her 
ears as plugs for the benefit of those in 
congregation who turn around.) 

Isaac: Thank you, Pastor Newell and 
all. The first hymn I have asked the 
young people to sing is “Joy to the 
World, the Lord Is Come.” (Hetty 
MarTHER listens. Fingers shift from 
plugs to cups.) 

(Young people sing the hymn.) 

PRUDENCE Eustis (rises with dignity and 
firmness at the very end of the hymn.) : 
What a tower of strength, Pastor 
Newell! I think we ought to sing that 
song every Lord’s Day. 

Pastor NEWELL: We appreciate your en- 
thusiastic joy, Mrs. Eustis. But before 
more of you speak, let us hear another 
hymn. Will you go on, Isaac? 

Isaac: The next hymn also tells of God 
as we see him in Jesus. It begins with 
these words, “When I survey the 
wondrous Cross, on which the Prince 
of Glory died.” 

(Young people sing the hymn.) 

Hetty MatuHer (after a long pause, 
rises slowly): I’m real sorry because 
of the way I talked a little while ago, 
May God and each one of you forgive 
me. 

Pastor NEWELL: We understand, Mrs. 
Mather. 

Herry Marner: At first, as I listened, 
a flood of shame swept over my soul. 
Then a rising tide of new faith bathed 
my heart afresh. Thank God for this 
new day. My own bitter tongue would 
like to learn how to sing those beautiful 
hymns. 

PrupEeNnce Eustis: I think we ought to 
sing both of these new hymns every 
Sunday. 
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plaining our rental service, 


DIVISION OF PLAYS AND COSTUMES 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, IIL. 


_—_—_———— 


Exper Carver: Well, I can’t quite feel 


that we ought to sing these hymns of © 
Isaac Watts every Sunday. But once in 
a while I reckon it would be all right © 
Evper Watts (walking to the front of | 
the church): Pastor Newell and fel- © 


low members, even though this young 


hymn writer is my own boy Isaac, my | 


tongue would be nailed to the roof of 


my mouth forever if I did not say that - 


a new day has come to our church. 


Henceforth we shall indeed be able to | 
make a joyful noise unto the Lord, even | 


in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Pastor Neweti: Amen, Brother Watts. - 
The spirit of God has moved among us 


afresh today in the hymns of your son. 


Generations to come shall rise up and © 


~ call his name blessed. 

EvLpEer Carver: Mr. Moderator, I move 
that we officially adopt the hymns heard 
this evening for use in our regular 
public. services. 

Exper Warts: I second the motion. 

Pastor Neweii: You have heard the 
motion and its second. Are there any 
remarks? (Waits. Heads begin to nod 


affirmatively.) All in favor of the mo-— 


tion will indicate the same by the 
familiar sign. (Everyone nods forward 
twice in unison.) Contrary minded. 
(No response.) Motion is carried. (He 
walks over to ISAAC near front center, 
shakes his hand as he says) Our 
richest blessings on you, Isaac. May the 
spirit of God use your mind and your 
heart and your pen many times in this 
new service of the holy church. 


po Ae sy 


sain. 


igh Dias Molin et Ac tbr Ba 4 a 


Let us unite in prayer. (Congregation — 


stands.) 

“Jehovah bless thee, and, keep thee: 
Jehovah make his face to shine upon 

thee, and be gracious unto thee: 
Jehovah lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace.” Amen. 
Evper Watts (walks over to ISAAC, puts 
his arm on son’s shoulder in affectionate 
pride. Congregation is busy among 


dd ee AM TAN 6 A ke he 


themselves. During this quiet commo-— 
tion only the audience hears the fol-— 


lowing conversation.): What still 
troubles you, son? 


Isaac: Do you think Mother will ever 


understand ? 


Exper Watts: Isaac, I am sure that your — 
mother will be inspired when she hears © 
Elder Carver line out one of your ~ 


hymns next Sunday. 
Isaac: I hope so. 
(THE Enp) 


The writer suggests that another 


scene be added when this drama is de- 
sired as a dramatic service of worship. 


The fourth scene would be the follow- — 
ing Sunday morning. Elder Carver — 
would line out “Joy to the World,” — 


or some other hymn of Isaac Watts. 


The audience would join in with the 


congregation in singing their mutual — 


hymn of benediction. 
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